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SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  is  to  analyze  the  effects  of  designation  or  non- 
designation  as  wilderness  of  41,865  acres  of  public  land 
in  three  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs).  The  Camel  Back 
WSA,  Adobe  Badlands  WSA,  and  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA 
are  located  in  southwest  Colorado  in  the  Montrose  District 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM).  This  EIS  was 
prepared  in  response  to  Section  603  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  which 
directs  the  BLM  to  inventory,  study,  and  report  to  Congress, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  President,  on  the 
suitability  of  public  lands  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 


AREAS  OF  CONCERN  AND 
CONTROVERSY 

Prior  to  development  of  this  EIS,  a  scoping  process  was 
conducted  to  determine  significant  issues.  Contacts  were 
made  with  local  government  entities,  the  public,  and  BLM 
staff  specialists.  This  document  addresses  the  following  issues. 

1.  How  would  wilderness  designation  affect  devel- 
opment of  mineral  resources? 

2.  What  effect  would  wilderness  designation  have  on 
salinity  control  efforts  in  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA? 

3.  What  effect  would  wilderness  designation  or  non- 
designation  have  on  threatened  and  endangered  species? 

4.  What  effect  would  wilderness  designation  or  non- 
designation  have  on  wildlife? 

5.  What  effect  would  wilderness  designation  have  on 
livestock  grazing  in  the  three  study  areas? 

6.  How  would  wilderness  designation  affect  recrea- 
tional opportunities? 

7.  What  effect  would  non-designation  have  on  the 
wilderness  values  of  the  three  study  areas? 

8.  What  effect  would  wilderness  designation  have  on 
potential  hydroelectric  power  project  development  in  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA? 

Several  other  issues  surfaced  during  the  scoping  process 
but  were  not  determined  to  be  of  enough  significance  to 
warrant  detailed  analysis  in  the  EIS.  There  is  a  discussion 
on  these  issues  at  the  end  of  Chapter  One. 


PROPOSED  ACTION  AND 

ALTERNATIVES 

Four  alternatives  are  described  for  each  WSA:  (1)  the 
Proposed  Action,  (2)  a  No  Action  Alternative,  (3)  a  No 
Wilderness  Alternative,  and  (4)  an  All  Wilderness 
Alternative.  For  the  Camel  Back  WSA  and  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA,  the  Proposed  Action  is  a  variation  of  the 
No  Wilderness  Alternative;  for  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA, 
the  Proposed  Action  is  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative. 


CAMEL  BACK  WSA  (CO-030-353) 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  Camel  Back  WSA  would 
not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation; 
multiple-use  management  would  continue.  Approximately 
one-third  of  the  WSA  would  be  managed  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  would  be  managed 
to  improve  forage  for  livestock  grazing.  Future  forage 
allocations  would  go  to  wildlife  on  one-third  and  to  livestock 
on  two-thirds  of  the  WSA. 

The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected  over  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term. 

Recreational  ORV  use  and  unauthorized  collections 
would  reduce  the  present  population  of  the  spineless 
hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants  per  year. 
This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this  species. 
The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would  not  be  impacted. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  Decreased  human  activity 
as  a  result  of  seasonal  restrictions  on  7,592  acres  would 
improve  habitat  conditions  necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn 
sheep  introduction.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity, 
streambank  stability,  and  water  quality  would  improve  from 
fair  to  good  condition. 

Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  be  reduced  by  200 
AUMs  as  a  result  of  restrictions  limiting  livestock  utilization 
to  35  percent  of  key  forage  species  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian 
zones. 
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The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Camel  Back  area 
would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  activities  to 
less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational  activities. 

Not  designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of  the  wilderness  values 
throughout  the  WSA,  primarily  as  a  result  of  increased  OR V 
use. 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  multiple-use  management  would  continue. 

The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected  over  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term. 

Recreational  ORV  use  and  unauthorized  collections 
would  reduce  the  present  population  of  the  spineless 
hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants  per  year. 
This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this  species. 
The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would  not  be  impacted. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  Decreased  human  activity 
as  a  result  of  seasonal  restrictions  on  7,592  acres  would 
improve  habitat  conditions  necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn 
sheep  introduction.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity,  and 
water  quality  would  be  maintained. 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  680  AUMs  of  forage 
allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Camel  Back  area 
would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  activities  to 
less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational  activities. 

Not  designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of  the  wilderness  values 
throughout  the  WSA,  primarily  as  a  result  of  increased  ORV 
use. 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  multiple-use  management  would  continue. 

The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected  over  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term. 

Recreational  ORV  use  and  unauthorized  collections 
would  reduce  the  present  population  of  the  spineless 
hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants  per  year. 


This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this  species. 
The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would  not  be  impacted. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  These  animals  would  be  under 
increased  stress  during  the  winter  months.  The  lack  of 
sufficient  forage  would  preclude  the  introduction  of  bighorn 
sheep  into  the  area.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity, 
streambank  stability,  and  water  quality  would  be  maintained. 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  680  AUMs  of  forage 
allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Camel  Back  area 
would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  activities  to 
less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational  activities. 

Not  designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of  the  wilderness  values 
throughout  the  WSA,  primarily  as  a  result  of  increased  ORV 
use. 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation  in  its  entirety  (10,402  acres). 

The  Camel  Back  WSA  would  not  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  or  development.  No  oil  or  gas  exploration  would 
occur.  No  other  impacts  on  mineral  development  are 
anticipated  due  to  the  area's  lack  of  mineral  potential  and 
the  lack  of  present  or  future  demand. 

Closing  the  area  to  ORV  use  and  eliminating  possible 
access  development  would  maintain  or  improve  the  present 
population  of  the  spineless  hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum 
of  ten  plants  per  year.  This  protection  is  not  expected  to 
affect  the  status  of  this  species.  The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch 
would  also  be  protected. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  Decreased  human  activity 
as  a  result  of  closing  the  area  to  ORV  use  would  improve 
habitat  conditions  necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep 
introduction.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity, 
streambank  stability,  and  water  quality  would  improve  from 
fair  to  good  condition. 

Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  be  reduced  by  200 
AUMs  as  a  result  of  restrictions  limiting  livestock  utilization 
to  35  percent  of  key  forage  species  on  1 ,400  acres  of  riparian 
zones. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
would  increase  by  500  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
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from  less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational  activities  to 
primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  activities. 

Designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
provide  long-term  protection  for  the  area's  wilderness  values. 


ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA  (CO-030-370B) 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA 
would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  multiple-use  management  would  continue. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  the  area  would  be  managed 
to  reduce  salinity  contributions  to  the  Colorado  River  system. 

The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected  over  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term. 

Restricting  grazing  use  on  the  salinity  control  area  (8,358 
acres)  and  closing  the  same  area  to  ORV  use  would  decrease 
the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  system  by  less  than  one 
percent. 

Closing  8,358  acres  to  ORV  use  would  prevent  damage 
to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up  to  two  isolated 
populations  of  the  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  per  year. 
This  protection  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this 
species. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  30  pronghorn  antelope,  and  for  76 
deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Seasonal  restrictions 
(December  1  through  April  30)  on  ORV  use  on  crucial 
deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  reduce  stress  on  wintering 
animals. 

Forage  available  for  livestock  use  would  be  reduced  by 
15  percent  (131  AUMs). 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Adobe  Badlands 
area  would  decrease  by  400  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would 
shift  from  less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational  activities 
to  primitive  recreational  activities. 

Not  designating  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Wilderness  values  on  8,358  acres  would 
not  be  altered,  but  wilderness  values  on  2,067  acres  would 
be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  multiple-use  management  would  continue. 


The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected  over  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term. 

Livestock  grazing  and  ORV  use  would  increase  the  salinity 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  by  less  than  one  percent. 

Opening  the  entire  area  to  year-round  ORV  use  would 
result  in  damage  to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up  to 
two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  per 
year.  This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this 
species. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  ORV 
use  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range 
would  increase  stress  on  wintering  animals.  Pronghorn 
antelope  (30  animals)  would  be  displaced  from  the  entire 
area  as  a  result  of  ORV  use. 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  878  AUMs  of  forage 
currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Adobe  Badlands 
area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would 
shift  from  primitive  recreational  activities  to  less  primitive 
or  motorized  recreational  activities. 

Not  designating  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Wilderness  values  on  10,425  acres  would 
be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  multiple-use  management  would  continue. 

The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected  over  either  the  short-term  or 
the  long-term. 

Livestock  grazing  and  ORV  use  would  increase  the  salinity 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  by  less  than  one  percent. 

Opening  8,358  acres  to  year-round  ORV  use  and  having 
only  seasonal  restrictions  on  ORV  use  on  2,067  acres  would 
result  in  damage  to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up  to 
two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  per 
year.  This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this 
species. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Seasonal 
restrictions  (December  1  through  April  30)  on  ORV  use 
on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would 
reduce  stress  on  wintering  animals.  Pronghorn  antelope  (30 
animals)  would  be  displaced  from  the  entire  area  as  a  result 
of  ORV  use. 
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There  would  be  no  change  in  the  878  AUMs  of  forage 
currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Adobe  BAdlands 
area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would 
shift  from  primitive  recreational  activities  to  less  primitive 
or  motorized  recreational  activities. 

Not  designating  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Wilderness  values  on  10,425  acres  would 
be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation  in  its  entirety  (10,425  acres). 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  not  be  available  for 
mineral  exploration  and  development.  All  other  impacts  on 
mineral  development  would  be  negligible  due  to  the  area's 
lack  of  mineral  potential  and  the  lack  of  present  and  future 
demand. 

Restricting  grazing  use  on  8,358  acres  and  closing  the 
entire  area  to  ORV  use  would  decrease  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  by  less  than  one  percent. 

Closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV  use  would  prevent  damage 
to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up  to  two  isolated 
populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  per  year.  This 
protection  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this  species. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Yearlong 
habitat  for  30  pronghorn  antelope  would  be  maintained. 
Closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV  use  and  eliminating  woodland 
harvests  on  86  acres  would  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer 
and  elk. 

Forage  available  for  livestock  use  would  be  reduced  by 
15  percent  (131  AUMs). 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  would  increase  by  100  RVDs.  Use  of  the  area  would 
shift  from  less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational  activities 
to  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  activities. 

Designating  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  provide  long-term  protection  for  the  area's  wilderness 
values. 


GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA  (CO-030-388) 

PROPOSED  ACTION  (ALL  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE) 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  (All  Wilderness  Alternative), 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation  in  its  entirety  (21,038 
acres). 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  not  be  available  for 
mineral  exploration  and  development.  The  negative  impacts 
on  mineral  development  on  21,038  acres  which  have  a 
moderate  potential  for  locatable  minerals,  but  where  no 
interest  in  mineral  development  has  been  expressed,  would 
be  negligible. 

Designating  the  area  as  wilderness  would  protect 
threatened  and  endangered  species  and  their  habitat.  An 
additional  peregrine  falcon  eyrie  could  possibly  become 
established  in  the  area. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep  and  35  deer,  and 
an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during  the  winter. 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  662  AUMs  of  forage 
currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  would  increase  by  500  RVDs  (a  14  percent  increase). 
This  increase  would  be  primarily  in  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  use,  including  Whitewater  boating.  There 
would  be  no  impacts  on  motorized  recreational  activities 
since  the  area  is  currently  closed  to  that  use.  Opportunities 
for  primitive  wilderness  recreation  would  be  maintained  over 
the  long-term. 

Designating  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  provide  long-term  protection  for  the  area's  wilderness 
values.  Wilderness  designation  would  compliment  and 
enhance  the  adjacent  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
Wilderness  Area. 

It  is  assumed  that  hydroelectric  power  projects  that  would 
be  within  or  that  would  affect  the  WSA  would  not  be 
developed.  The  impact  of  this  is  negligible  due  to  the  low 
economic  feasibility  of  these  hydroelectric  projects  at  this 
time. 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation.  The  area  would  be  managed  according  to  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan 
(RAMP),  with  emphasis  on  primitive  and  semi-primitive 
recreation  and  sightseeing  opportunities. 
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There  would  be  essentially  no  impact  on  leaseable  or 
saleable  minerals.  Exploration  and  development  of  locatable 
minerals  would  be  eliminated  on  15,595  acres  which  have 
moderate  potential  but  where  no  interest  in  mineral 
development  has  been  expressed. 

There  would  be  no  impact  on  threatened  and  endangered 
species.  The  sensitive  river  otter  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  degradation  of  20  to  25  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
that  would  result  from  increased  recreational  use. 

Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep  and  35  deer,  and 
an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during  the  winter.  Over 
the  long-term,  20  to  25  acres  of  riparian  habitat  would 
be  degraded  as  a  result  of  increased  recreational  use. 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  662  AUMs  of  forage 
currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
area  would  increase  by  3,000  RVDs  (an  85  percent  increase). 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift  from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities  to  less  primitive  recreational 
activities.  There  would  be  a  decrease  of  1,000  RVDs  of 
wilderness  Whitewater  boating  use. 

Over  the  short-term,  the  wilderness  values  of  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  would  be  administratively  protected.  Over  the 
long-term,  the  area's  wilderness  values  would  be  lost  as 
a  result  of  increased  recreational  use. 

It  is  assumed  that  hydroelectric  power  projects  that  would 
be  within  or  that  would  affect  the  WSA  would  not  be 
developed.  The  impact  of  this  is  negligible  due  to  the  low 
economic  feasibility  of  these  hydroelectric  projects  at  this 
time. 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  would  not  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  multiple-use  management  would  continue  under 
the  direction  of  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP.  It  is  assumed, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  that  the  proposed 
hydroelectric  power  projects  would  eventually  be  developed 
under  this  alternative. 


SUMMARY 

Hydroelectric  power  development  would  eliminate 
approximately  2,000  acres  from  mineral  development;  50 
percent  of  all  locatable  mineral  potential  would  be  foregone. 

Impacts  on  potential  peregrine  falcon  habitat  would  be 
negligible.  Hydroelectric  power  projects  would  eliminate  13 
miles  of  river  otter  habitat  and  would  displace  the  present 
otter  population.  Frozen  reservoirs  could  result  in  the 
displacement  of  15  to  20  bald  eagles. 

There  would  be  sufficient  habitat  to  support  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of  35  deer,  and  an  additional 
579  deer  and  125  elk  during  the  winter.  Hydroelectric  power 
project  development  would  block  deer  and  elk  migrations 
across  the  Gunnison  River,  and  an  unknown  number  of 
animals  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  breaking  through  thin 
ice  on  the  reservoirs.  The  bighorn  sheep  reintroduction  would 
probably  fail,  and  all  50  animals  would  be  displaced. 
Approximately  79  acres  of  riparian  habitat  and  13  miles 
of  Gold  Medal  trout  fishing  stream  would  be  lost. 

There  would  be  no  change  in  the  662  AUMs  of  forage 
currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
area  would  increase  by  12,500  RVDs  (a  350  percent 
increase).  Use  of  the  area  would  shift  to  less  primitive, 
motorized,  and  flatwater  recreational  activities.  Opportun- 
ities for  wilderness  recreation  and  wilderness  Whitewater 
boating  would  be  lost. 

The  wilderness  values  of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  hydroelectric  power  project  development. 

Development  of  hydroelectric  projects  would  increase 
available  electrical  power  production.  However,  the 
feasibility  of  these  projects  is  questionable,  and  any  positive 
impact  would  be  negligible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  document  is  a  technical  supplement  to  the  Draft 
Uncompahgre  Basin  Resource  Management  Plan/Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  (RMP/EIS).  It  is,  in  effect,  a  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS)  analyzing  the 
potential  impacts  of  various  management  alternatives  on 
three  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs).  The  Camel  Back  WSA 
(CO-030-353),  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  (CO-030-370B), 
and  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  (CO-030-388)  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  Resource  Area 
(UBRA)  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (BLM) 
Montrose  District. 

Four  alternatives  have  been  developed  for  each  WSA. 
These  are  (1)  the  Proposed  Action,  (2)  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  (3)  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  and  (4)  the 
All  Wilderness  Alternative.  These  wilderness  management 
alternatives  are  components  of,  respectively,  (1)  the  Preferred 
Alternative,  (2)  the  Continuation  of  Current  Management 
Alternative,  (3)  the  Production  Alternative,  and  (4)  the 
Conservation  Alternative,  each  of  which  is  described  and 
analyzed  in  the  Draft  Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP/EIS.  The 
wilderness  management  alternatives  in  this  technical 
supplement  reflect  the  objectives  and  resource  ranking  used 
to  formulate  the  corresponding  RMP/EIS  alternatives.  The 
Proposed  Action  is  the  BLM's  preferred  alternative  for 
wilderness  management. 

The  Dominguez  Canyon  WSA  (CO-030-363/CO-070- 
150)  is  located  in  both  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  planning 
area  and  the  adjacent  Grand  Junction  BLM  District.  Its 
management  was  addressed  in  the  Grand  Junction  Resource 
Area  RMP/EIS  of  1985  and  is,  therefore,  not  included  in 
this  analysis. 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

Section  603(a)  of  Public  Law  94-579,  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  BLM  to  inventory 
public  lands  to  identify  those  with  wilderness  characteristics. 
Lands  with  wilderness  characteristics  must  then  be  studied 
to  determine  their  suitability  or  nonsuitability  for  designation 
as  wilderness  areas.  The  BLM's  wilderness  review  process 
identifies  (inventory  phase),  evaluates  (study  phase),  and 


recommends  (reporting  phase)  areas  for  consideration  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 

The  inventory  phase  involves  the  identification  of,  and 
subsequent  designation  as  WSAs,  those  public  lands  that 
possess  wilderness  characteristics  as  defined  by  Congress  in 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

The  study  phase  evaluates  wilderness  values  and  other 
resources  and  resource  uses  within  the  WSAs,  and  determines 
which  WSAs  will  be  recommended  as  suitable  or  nonsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  Recommendations  are  made 
through  the  BLM's  land  use  planning  system  using  the  criteria 
and  quality  standards  defined  in  the  Wilderness  Study  Policy. 

The  reporting  phase  involves  forwarding  or  reporting 
recommendations  on  each  WSA's  suitability  or  nonsuita- 
bility for  wilderness  designation  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  the  President.  Reports  include  mineral  surveys, 
EISs,  and  other  appropriate  information. 

The  inventory  of  wilderness  values  in  the  planning  area 
was  completed  in  December  1980.  In  determining  wilderness 
values,  the  law  directs  the  BLM  to  use  the  criteria  mandated 
by  Congress  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  In  Section 
2(c)  of  that  Act,  Congress  states  that  wilderness  is  essentially 
an  area  of  undeveloped  federal  land  in  a  natural  condition, 
without  permanent  improvements  or  human  habitation, 
which  has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  primitive 
and  unconfined  types  of  recreation.  Such  areas  may  contain 
ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of  scenic,  scientific, 
educational,  or  historical  value. 

Within  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  planning  area,  a  total 
of  41,865  acres  in  three  geographic  regions  were  found  to 
contain  wilderness  values.  These  areas  were  identified  as 
the  Camel  Back,  Adobe  Badlands,  and  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSAs.  The  locations  of  these  WSAs  are  shown  in  Figure 
1-1  and  Figure  1-2.  The  WSA  acreages  in  Table  1-1  were 
generated  by  a  computerized  mapping  system  and  vary 
somewhat  from  the  figures  used  in  the  inventory  process. 
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Table  1-1 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 
IN  THE  UNCOMPAHGRE  BASIN  PLANNING  AREA 


BLM 

WILDERNESS  PUBLIC 

WILDERNESS       INVENTORY  LAND 

STUDY  AREA       NUMBER  ACREAGE      COUNTY  LOCATION  OF  WSA 


Camel  Back  CO-030-353  10,402  Montrose 

Adobe  Badlands       CO-030-370B  10,425  Delta 


9  miles  southwest  of 
Delta,  Colorado 

3  miles  northwest  of 
Delta,  Colorado 


Gunnison  Gorge       CO-030-388  21,038  Montrose/Delta      10  miles  east  of 

Delta,  Colorado 


The  proposed  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  was  formally 
appealed  to  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  (IBLA) 
by  the  City  of  Delta  on  February  2,  1981.  On  December 
31,  1981,  the  IBLA  affirmed  the  Colorado  BLM  State 
Director's  decision  that  the  Gunnison  Gorge  be  designated 
a  WSA.  No  appeals  were  filed  on  the  proposed  Camel 
Back  and  Adobe  Badlands  WSAs  and  both  were  designated 
as  WSAs  in  December  1980. 

A  series  of  scoping  and  issue  identification  planning 
meetings  was  held  in  August  and  September  1983.  These 
public  meetings  were  used  to  identify  issues,  solicit  resource 
data  and  other  input,  and  explain  the  planning  process  and 
wilderness  study  procedures  that  would  be  used  to  develop 
the  Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP/EIS  and  its  supplemental 
documents. 

A  second  series  of  open  house  meetings  was  held  in 
January  1986  to  present  the  proposed  management 
alternatives  for  the  planning  area  and  for  each  of  the  WSAs. 
Public  input  pertaining  to  the  preferred  alternative  and  any 
additional  information  on  alternatives  not  addressed  was 
solicited  at  these  meetings. 

The  study  phase  for  these  three  WSAs  is  being  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP/EIS 
planning  process.  After  the  RMP/EIS  is  completed, 
wilderness  suitability  recommendations  will  be  compiled  in 
a  separate  Wilderness  Study  Report  and  Final  EIS.  In 
addition  to  mineral  surveys  of  the  WSAs  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (USGS)  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
(BOM),  these  recommendations  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Colorado  BLM  State  Director  to  the  BLM  Director,  and 
then  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  President. 
Congress  will  make  the  final  decision  whether  to  designate 
or  not  designate  each  WSA  as  wilderness. 


SCOPE  OF  ISSUES  TO  BE  ADDRESSED 

As  required  by  FLPMA,  recommendations  are  made  in 
all  wilderness  management  alternatives  regarding  the 
suitability  or  nonsuitability  of  each  WSA  for  designation 
as  wilderness.  This  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement 
addresses  issues  and  management  concerns  related  to 
wilderness  suitability  or  nonsuitability  which  were  developed 
from  BLM  studies  and  data,  staff  input,  and  public  meetings 
held  in  August  and  September  1983. 

ISSUES  ANALYZED 

The  following  environmental  issues  were  identified  for 
analysis  in  this  technical  supplement. 

Impacts  on  Development  of  Mineral  Resources 

Wilderness  designation  could  affect  the  development  of 
potential  and  known  mineral  resources  by  withdrawing 
designated  lands  from  mineral  entry.  Development  of  existing 
mineral  resources  within  designated  wilderness  areas  could 
be  affected  by  wilderness  management  restrictions.  The 
impact  of  wilderness  designation  or  non-designation  on  the 
development  of  potential  and  known  mineral  resources  is 
an  issue  for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Salinity  Control 

Wilderness  designation  could  preclude  potential  projects, 
treatments,  and  other  measures  designed  to  control  salinity 
contributions  to  the  Colorado  River  from  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA.  Non-designation  would  allow  these  projects 
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but  could  adversely  affect  the  landscape  and  wilderness 
values  of  the  area.  The  impact  of  wilderness  designation 
or  non-designation  on  salinity  control  within  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  is  an  issue  for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

There  is  some  public  concern  that  wilderness  designation 
is  essential  to  protect  threatened  and  endangered  plant  and 
animal  species  and  their  habitat.  Non-designation  and 
possible  future  development  could  adversely  affect  these 
species.  The  impact  of  wilderness  designation  or  non- 
designation  on  threatened  and  endangered  plant  and  animal 
species  is  an  issue  for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat 

There  is  some  public  concern  that  wilderness  designation 
is  essential  to  protect  crucial  deer  and  elk  ranges  and  aquatic 
wildlife  habitat,  and  that  non-designation  and  possible  future 
development  could  adversely  affect  important  wildlife 
habitats.  The  impact  of  wilderness  designation  or  non- 
designation  on  deer  and  elk  ranges  and  aquatic  wildlife 
habitat  is  an  issue  for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing  Management 

Wilderness  designation  could  affect  intensive  livestock 
grazing  management  by  precluding  some  livestock  facility 
projects,  constraining  methods  for  maintaining  projects,  and 
limiting  future  grazing  use  levels.  The  impact  of  wilderness 
designation  or  non-designation  on  livestock  grazing 
management  is  an  issue  for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Recreation  Opportunities 

Wilderness  designation  would  eliminate  the  use  of 
recreational  off-road  vehicles  (ORVs)  in  WSAs.  Non- 
designation  could  result  in  a  shift  from  non-motorized, 
unmodified  natural  recreation  settings  and  opportunities  to 
more  motorized,  generally  natural  recreation  settings  with 
more  evidence  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man.  Whitewater 
boating  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  could  be  affected 
by  non-designation.  The  impact  of  wilderness  designation 
or  non-designation  on  recreation  opportunities  is  an  issue 
for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness  Values 

The  wilderness  values  of  naturalness,  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  primitive  recreation,  and  various  special  features 
of  the  WSAs  could  benefit  from  wilderness  designation. 
The  same  values  may  be  adversely  affected  by  uses  and 
actions  that  would  occur  should  the  WSAs  not  be  designated 


as  wilderness.  The  significance  of  these  beneficial  or  adverse 
impacts  is  an  issue  for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Hydroelectric  Power  Development 

Wilderness  designation  could  preclude  the  development 
of  hydroelectric  power  projects  on  the  Gunnison  River  within 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA.  Non-designation  would  allow 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  projects  but  could  adversely 
affect  the  possible  wild  and  scenic  designation  for  the 
Gunnison  River.  The  impact  of  wilderness  designation  or 
non-designation  on  potential  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  an  issue  for  analysis 
in  the  EIS. 


Impacts  on  Private  Inholdings 

Wilderness  designation  or  non-designation  and  subsequent 
management  could  have  an  impact  on  the  one  private 
inholding  within  the  Camel  Back  WSA.  Whether  or  not 
the  BLM  would  attempt  to  acquire  this  land  is  an  issue 
for  analysis  in  the  EIS. 

ISSUES  NOT  ANALYZED 

Some  issues  were  identified  during  the  scoping  process 
but  were  not  selected  for  analysis  in  the  EIS.  The  following 
discusses  the  reasons  these  issues  were  not  addressed  in  detail 
in  this  EIS. 


Impacts  on  Air  Quality  Classification 

There  is  some  public  concern  regarding  the  interaction 
between  wilderness  designation  and  air  quality  classification. 
The  wilderness  management  policy  states  that  the  BLM  will 
manage  all  wilderness  areas  to  comply  with  the  existing 
air  quality  classification  for  that  specific  area,  and  wilderness 
designation  would  not  change  air  quality  classifications.  Even 
if  the  areas  are  not  designated  as  wilderness,  no  activities 
are  expected  which  would  have  any  measurable  impacts 
on  air  quality.  The  issue  of  impacts  on  air  quality 
classification  was  therefore  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the 
EIS. 

Impacts  on  Predator  Control 

The  BLM's  wilderness  management  policy  provides  for 
predator  control  within  designated  wilderness  areas. 
Wilderness  designation  could  only  limit  the  method  of 
control,  and  this  is  not  expected  to  affect  predator  control 
objectives.  The  issue  of  impacts  on  predator  control  was 
therefore  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  EIS. 
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Impacts  on  Forest  Management 

No  commercial  timber  occurs  within  the  WSAs.  There 
are  some  pinyon-juniper  woodlands  suitable  for  harvesting, 
but  they  are  situated  in  remote  areas  with  poor  access  and 
there  is  little  demand  for  the  resource  on  these  sites.  The 
impact  of  wilderness  designation  on  forest  management 
would  not  be  significant.  The  issue  of  impacts  on  forest 
management  was  therefore  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  the 
EIS. 

Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Generally,  wilderness  designation  is  not  adverse  to  cultural 
resources  because  they  will  generally  benefit  from  an  area 
being  designated  as  wilderness.  Such  designation  legally 
precludes  development,  land  disturbances,  motorized  use, 
and  other  damaging  or  intrusive  human  effects.  Most 
wilderness  users  tend  to  be  sensitive  to  their  environment 
and  thus  are  far  less  likely  to  "pothunt"  than  others. 
Wilderness  areas  totally  eliminate  access  by  road  and  thus 
eliminate  the  use  of  vehicles  or  heavy  equipment  for 
vandalism  purposes.  Studies  have  confirmed  that  cultural 
sites  more  than  one-half  mile  from  a  road  are  much  less 
vandalized  than  those  sites  near  a  roadway. 

Inventory  procedure  is  well-established  and  is  done 
whenever  surface  disturbance  occurs  in  a  non-inventoried 
area.  Mitigation  for  site  loss  or  damage  is  normally  done 
when  a  site  qualifies  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  (NRHP).  This  is  required  by  law. 
Mitigation  can  range  from  site  excavation  and  analysis  to 
site  avoidance  through  project  redesign.  If  an  area  is  not 
designated  wilderness,  it  may  be  opened  to  development 
such  as  oil  and  gas,  roads,  timber  sales,  and  other  surface- 


disturbing  activities.  Such  disturbances  may  cause  destruction 
of  significant  cultural  resources  and  can  open  up  regions 
without  previous  access.  Increased  access  can  provide 
vandals  and  "pothunters"  easy  ability  to  loot  and  the  damage 
to  cultural  resources  can  increase  greatly.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  most  all  development  on  the  public  lands 
requires  inventory  and  mitigation  for  cultural  resources,  thus 
providing  legal  protection  which  occurs  whether  an  area 
is  designated  as  wilderness  or  not. 

At  the  time  a  wilderness  management  plan  is  developed, 
procedures  for  the  identification  and  protection  of  cultural 
resources  will  be  considered  as  part  of  that  process.  This 
will  include  inventory  when  appropriate,  mitigation  as 
needed,  and  consulation  with  the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  as  required  under  36  CFR  800.4.  At  present,  no 
historic  properties,  as  defined  in  36  CFR  Part  60  (NRHP) 
are  known  to  exist  within  the  WSAs  analyzed  in  this 
document.  In  those  cases  where  significant  cultural  values 
are  known  to  exist  or  suspected  to  be  present,  the  legislation 
that  is  developed  must  address  access  and  the  scientific  or 
educational  uses  that  may  be  required.  The  issue  of  impacts 
on  cultural  resources  was  therefore  not  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  EIS. 

Impacts  on  Social  and  Economic  Conditions 

There  is  some  public  concern  regarding  social  and 
economic  impacts  from  wilderness  designation  or  non- 
designation.  The  WSAs  comprise  a  total  of  8.6  percent  of 
the  public  land  acres  within  the  planning  area.  None  of 
the  management  alternatives  described  would  alter  county 
economies  or  the  economy  of  the  planning  area  as  a  whole 
by  more  than  one  percent.  The  issue  of  impacts  on  social 
and  economic  conditions  was  therefore  not  analyzed  in  detail 
in  the  EIS. 
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This  chapter  describes  and  analyzes  the  management 
alternatives  that  have  been  developed  for  each  of  the  three 
WSAs  in  the  planning  area.  A  summary  of  current 
management  direction  is  presented,  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  general  emphasis  of  each  management 
alternative.  Management  actions  that  will  be  excluded, 
permitted,  or  restricted  under  each  alternative  for  each  WSA 
are  then  more  clearly  and  specifically  defined. 


CURRENT  MANAGEMENT  DIRECTION 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  manage 
the  WSAs  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  impair  the  suitability 
of  such  areas  for  preservation  as  wilderness,  subject,  however, 
to  the  continuation  of  existing  mining  and  grazing  uses  and 
mineral  leasing  in  the  manner  and  degree  that  mining  and 
grazing  were  being  conducted  on  the  date  of  (FLPMA). 

Since  the  passage  of  FLPMA,  these  WSAs  have  been 
managed  to  protect  their  wilderness  values,  initially  under 
the  Colorado  BLM's  interim  management  policy,  and  since 
1979  under  the  BLM's  Interim  Management  Policy  and 
Guidelines  for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review  (IMP). 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  FLPMA,  a  Secretarial  Order  in 
1972  formally  designated  the  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation 
Lands  in  recognition  of  the  area's  unique  recreational,  scenic, 
geologic,  and  wildlife  values.  At  that  time,  24,000  acres 
of  the  Gunnison  River  canyon  area  were  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry  but  not  from  mineral  leasing.  The  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  is  within  these  designated  Recreation  Lands. 
In  1979,  the  Gunnison  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Study  Report 
and  EIS  was  completed.  It  recommended  that  26  of  the 
29  miles  of  the  Gunnison  River  be  designated  as  "Wild" 
through  both  the  Gunnison  Gorge  (BLM)  and  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument  (NPS).  In 
1985,  the  Final  Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Area 
Management  Plan  (RAMP)  was  completed.  The  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  is  within  the  area  managed  under  the  RAMP. 
In  1986,  legislation  that  would  designate  the  Gunnison  River 
as  wild  and  scenic  and  include  the  designated  Recreation 
Lands  in  a  newly  created  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Park  Complex  was  introduced. 


No  special  designations  have  been  considered  for  the 
Camel  Back  WSA  or  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA. 


ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED 

Four  alternatives  are  analyzed  in  this  draft  technical 
supplement  on  wilderness.  These  are  (1)  the  Proposed 
Action,  (2)  the  No  Action  Alternative  (continuation  of 
current  management),  (3)  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative 
(commodity/production),  and  (4)  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative  (maximum  protection). 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

The  Proposed  Action  is  based  on  an  overall  evaluation 
of  wilderness  values,  analysis  of  conflicts  with  other 
resources,  consideration  of  social  and  economic  factors,  and 
consistency  with  other  plans.  Under  the  Proposed  Action, 
The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  (21,038  acres)  would  be 
recommended  as  preliminarily  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation;  the  Camel  Back  WSA  and  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  (totalling  20,827  acres)  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No  Action  Alternative  for  each  WSA  assumes 
continuing  resource  uses  and  management  at  present  levels. 
The  IMP  would  no  longer  be  considered  in  the  management 
of  these  areas.  Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  each  WSA 
would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for  wilderness 
designation  in  its  entirety. 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

The  No  Wilderness  Alternative  for  each  WSA  emphasizes 
resource  utilization  and  development.  Management 
objectives  include  renewable  resource  utilization  and 
intensive  management  of  other  resources  to  the  extent 
compatible  with  the  commodity-type  emphasis.  Under  the 
No  Wilderness  Alternative,  each  WSA  would  be  recom- 
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mended  as  nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation  in  its 
entirety. 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

The  All  Wilderness  Alternative  identifies  how  each  WSA 
would  be  managed  as  wilderness.  Public  land  designated 
as  wilderness  by  Congress  would  be  managed  for 
recreational,  educational,  conservational,  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historic  uses  in  accordance  with  the  BLM's  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  and  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  Site- 
specific  wilderness  management  plans  would  be  developed 
for  such  areas  within  two  years  after  designation. 
Management  objectives  would  provide  long-term  benefits 
by  preserving  land  on  which  natural  ecologic  processes 
continue  with  little  or  no  human  interference.  Recreation 
uses  would  be  consistent  with  wilderness  management  and 
would  emphasize  opportunities  for  challenge,  solitude,  and 
primitive  and  unconfined  recreation.  Under  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative,  each  WSA  would  be  recommended 
as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation  in  its  entirety. 


ALTERNATIVES  BY  WSA 

The  following  sections  describe  the  specific  alternatives 
as  analyzed  for  each  WSA  within  the  planning  area. 


CAMEL  BACK  WSA  (CO-030-353) 

10,492  Acres 

Figure  2-1  delineates  the  boundaries  of  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  (CO-030-353). 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
(10,402  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for 
wilderness  designation. 

Mineral  Resources 

Although  mineral  potential  is  low  and  no  development 
is  anticipated,  the  entire  area  would  be  open  to  mineral 
exploration  and  leasing.  There  are  currently  no  existing  leases 
or  mining  claims  in  the  area.  Any  future  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  include 
restrictions  on  exploration  and  development  activities  from 
December  1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress 
on  wintering  big  game.  It  is  estimated  that  every  five  to 
ten  years  a  maximum  of  one  exploratory  oil  or  gas  well 


may  be  drilled  within  the  WSA  under  this  alternative.  This 
would  result  in  three  acres  of  surface  disturbance,  including 
access  development.  The  disposal  of  mineral  materials  would 
not  be  permitted  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Riparian  Habitat 

Riparian  areas  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored. 
Objectives  such  as  increased  streambank  cover,  vegetative 
density  and  composition  changes,  and  decreased  bank 
deterioration  would  be  developed  and  incorporated  into 
activity  plans.  Bank  stabilization  projects,  yearlong 
restrictions  of  ORV  use  to  designated  roads  and  trails,  and 
restrictions  limiting  livestock  grazing  utilization  to  35  percent 
of  key  forage  species  would  be  implemented  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Threatened,  endangered,  and  candidate  species  (spineless 
hedgehog  cactus,  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus,  and  Grand 
Junction  milkvetch)  and  their  habitat  would  be  inventoried 
and  monitored.  Clearances  would  continue  to  be  conducted 
for  any  surface-disturbing  activities.  Any  projects  would  be 
designed  to  avoid  these  species  and  their  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Although  no  habitat  improvement  projects  are  proposed 
at  this  time,  wildlife  habitat  would  be  available  to  support 
the  area's  present  yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an 
additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  Habitat 
in  the  Camel  Back/Roubideau  Creek  areas  would  be 
available  for  introduction  of  desert  bighorn  sheep. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  be  reduced  from  680 
AUMs  to  480  AUMs,  which  would  be  managed  under  an 
intensive  grazing  system.  Existing  livestock  facilities  would 
be  maintained.  It  is  projected  that  two  stock  reservoirs  would 
possibly  be  constructed  to  achieve  the  AMP  objective  of 
improving  livestock  distribution.  On  1,400  acres  of  riparian 
zones,  livestock  would  be  restricted  to  35  percent  utilization 
of  key  forage  species  and  trailing  would  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

If  any  additional  forage  becomes  available  as  a  result 
of  intensive  grazing  management,  wildlife  would  have 
allocation  priority  on  2,600  acres  in  the  Camel  Back  Ridge 
and  upper  Roubideau  Creek  drainage  areas.  Livestock  would 
have  allocation  priority  on  6,402  acres  in  the  Winter  Mesa 
and  lower  Roubideau  Canyon  areas.  On  1,400  acres  of 
riparian  zones,  if  any  additional  forage  becomes  available 
it  would  be  divided  equally  between  wildlife  and  livestock. 
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Recreation 

The  WSA  would  be  managed  for  extensive  recreational 
use  in  a  predominantly  natural  setting.  Annual  recreational 
use  is  expected  to  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs 
to  800  RVDs  as  a  result  of  increased  ORV  use.  Although 
motorized  recreation  would  be  allowed,  recreational 
opportunities  away  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man  would 
also  be  available. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Vehicle  use  would  be  limited  to  designated  roads  and 
trails  on  7,592  acres  from  December  1  through  April  30 
if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk.  Vehicle 
use  would  be  limited  to  designated  roads  and  trails  yearlong 
on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones.  The  remainder  of  the  area 
(1,410  acres)  would  be  open  to  ORV  use  with  no  restrictions. 

Cultural  Resources 

Although  there  are  no  existing  NRHP  sites  within  the 
WSA,  any  future  activity  plans  or  proposals  involving  surface 
disturbance  would  provide  for  avoidance  or  recordation  and 
excavation  of  any  site  identified  during  the  clearance. 

Visual  Resources 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  to  allow  for  evident 
changes  in  the  basic  landscape  elements  if  the  overall  visual 
character  of  the  existing  landscape  is  retained  (VRM  Class 
III). 

Major  Utilities 

Although  the  WSA  is  not  within  any  existing  or 
anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire  area  would  be  open 
to  development  of  major  utility  facilities.  (Major  utility 
facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines,  and  69  kv  or  larger 
powerlines.)  Major  surface-disturbing  activities  resulting  in 
long-term  adverse  effects  would  be  prohibited  on  1,400  acres 
of  riparian  zones. 

Acquisition  of  Non-Federal  Land 

The  160  acres  of  private  land  along  the  eastern  border 
of  the  WSA  and  the  160  acres  of  private  land  between 
the  WSA  and  the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest  would 
not  be  identified  for  acquisition. 


Fire  Management 

Although  no  planned  ignitions  are  projected  at  this  time, 
the  entire  area  would  be  managed  under  the  fire-use  category 
where  fire  would  be  utilized  as  a  management  tool.  Planned 
or  natural  ignitions  meeting  pre-determined  prescriptions 
(such  as  those  developed  in  the  annual  fire  management 
plan)  would  be  allowed. 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
(10,402  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for 
wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be  managed 
according  to  existing  multiple-use  management  decisions. 

Mineral  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
open  to  mineral  exploration  and  leasing  although  mineral 
potential  is  low  and  no  development  is  anticipated.  There 
are  currently  no  existing  leases  or  mining  claims  in  the  area. 
As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  any  future  oil  and  gas  leases 
on  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  include 
restrictions  on  exploration  and  development  activities  from 
December  1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress 
on  wintering  big  game.  It  is  estimated  that  every  five  to 
ten  years  a  maximum  of  one  exploratory  oil  or  gas  well 
may  be  drilled  within  the  WSA  under  this  alternative.  This 
would  result  in  three  acres  of  surface  disturbance,  including 
access  development.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the 
disposal  of  mineral  materials  would  be  permitted  in  riparian 
areas. 

Riparian  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  riparian  habitat  would  be 
inventoried  and  monitored.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
only  riparian  habitat  along  Roubideau  and  Criswell  creeks 
would  be  improved  through  decreased  livestock  vegetation 
utilization  and  trailing  use.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
ORV  use  would  continue  yearlong  throughout  the  riparian 
zones. 


Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  threatened,  endangered,  and 
candidate  species  (spineless  hedgehog  cactus,  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus,  and  Grand  Junction  milkvetch)  and  their 
habitat  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Clearances 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  for  any  surface-disturbing 
activities.  Any  projects  would  be  designed  to  avoid  these 
species  and  their  habitat.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  there 
would  be  no  restrictions  on  ORV  use  under  this  alternative. 
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Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  As  in  the  Proposed  Action, 
habitat  in  the  Camel  Back/Roubideau  Creek  areas  would 
be  available  for  introduction  of  desert  bighorn  sheep. 


Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  mesas  would  be  managed 
to  allow  for  major  modifications  of  the  landscape  (VRM 
Class  IV).  As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  slopes  and  canyons 
would  be  managed  to  allow  for  evident  changes  in  the  basic 
lanscape  elements  if  the  overall  visual  character  of  the  existing 
landscape  is  retained  (VRM  Class  III). 


Livestock  Grazing 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  would 
continue  at  present  forage  allocations  of  680  AUMs  which 
would  be  managed  under  an  intensive  grazing  system.  As 
in  the  Proposed  Action,  existing  livestock  facilities  would 
be  maintained.  It  is  projected  that  two  stock  reservoirs  would 
possibly  be  constructed  to  achieve  the  AMP  objective  of 
improving  livestock  distribution.  Unlike  the  Proposed 
Action,  livestock  utilization  would  not  be  restricted  to  35 
percent  of  key  forage  species  in  riparian  zones. 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  if  any  additional  forage 
would  become  available  as  a  result  of  intensive  grazing 
management,  it  would  be  divided  equally  between  wildlife 
and  livestock. 

Recreation 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  WSA  would  be  managed 
for  extensive  recreational  use  in  a  predominantly  natural 
setting.  Annual  recreational  use  is  expected  to  increase  from 
the  present  500  R  VDs  to  800  R  VDs  as  a  result  of  increased 
ORV  use.  Although  motorized  recreation  would  be  allowed, 
recreational  opportunities  away  from  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  man  would  also  be  available. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
open  to  ORV  use. 

Cultural  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  any  future  activity  plans  or 
proposals  involving  surface  disturbance  would  provide  for 
avoidance  or  recordation  and  excavation  of  any  site  identified 
during  the  clearance. 


Major  Utilities 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  open  to  development  of  major  utility  facilities. 
(Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines,  and 
69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.)  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  on  utility  development  in 
riparian  zones. 

Acquisition  of  Non-Federal  Land 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  160  acres  of  private  land 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  WSA  and  the  160  acres 
of  private  land  between  the  WSA  and  the  Uncompahgre 
National  Forest  would  not  be  identified  for  acquisition. 

Fire  Management 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  for  complete  and  immediate  wildfire  suppression, 
with  consideration  given  to  cost-effectiveness  and  safety. 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  (10,402  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation. 

Mineral  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
open  to  mineral  exploration  although  mineral  potential  is 
low  and  no  development  is  anticipated.  There  are  currently 
no  existing  leases  or  mining  claims  in  the  area.  Unlike  the 
Proposed  Action,  future  leases  would  not  include  restrictions 
on  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development  activities  in 
crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range.  As  in  the  Proposed  Action, 
it  is  estimated  that  every  five  to  ten  years  a  maximum  of 
one  exploratory  oil  or  gas  well  may  be  drilled  within  the 
WSA  under  this  alternative.  This  would  result  in  three  acres 
of  surface  disturbance,  including  access  development.  Unlike 
the  Proposed  Action,  the  disposal  of  mineral  materials  would 
be  permitted  in  riparian  zones. 
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Riparian  Habitat 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  riparian  zones  would  only 
be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Aquatic  condition  and 
streambank  cover  would  only  be  maintained.  As  in  the 
Proposed  Action,  ORV  use  would  be  limited  to  designated 
roads  and  trails  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones.  Unlike 
the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  utilization  would  not  be 
limited  to  35  percent  of  key  forage  species  in  riparian  zones. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  threatened,  endangered,  and 
candidate  species  (spineless  hedgehog  cactus,  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus,  and  Grand  Junction  milkvetch)  and  their 
habitat  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Clearances 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  for  any  surface-disturbing 
activities.  Any  projects  would  be  designed  to  avoid  these 
species  and  their  habitat. 


recreational  opportunities  away  from  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  man  would  also  be  available. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  vehicle  use  would  be  limited 
to  designated  roads  and  trails  on  7,592  acres  from  December 
1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering 
deer  and  elk.  Vehicle  use  would  be  limited  to  designated 
roads  and  trails  yearlong  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 
The  remainder  of  the  area  (1,410  acres)  would  be  open 
to  ORV  use  with  no  restrictions. 

Cultural  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WS  A,  any  future  activity  or  proposals 
involving  surface  disturbance  would  provide  for  avoidance 
or  recordation  and  excavation  of  any  site  identified  during 
the  clearance. 


Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
habitat  in  the  Camel  Back/Roubideau  Creek  areas  would 
be  available  for  introduction  of  desert  bighorn  sheep  only 
if  they  would  not  compete  with  livestock  for  available  forage. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  would 
continue  at  present  forage  allocations  of  680  AUMs,  which 
would  be  managed  under  an  intensive  grazing  system.  As 
in  the  Proposed  Action,  existing  livestock  facilities  would 
be  maintained.  It  is  projected  that  two  stock  reservoirs  would 
possibly  be  constructed  to  achieve  the  AMP  objective  of 
improving  livestock  distribution.  Unlike  the  Proposed 
Action,  livestock  utilization  would  not  be  limited  to  35 
percent  of  key  forage  species  in  riparian  zones.  Unlike  the 
Proposed  Action,  livestock  would  have  allocation  priority 
if  any  additional  forage  would  become  available  as  a  result 
of  intensive  grazing  management. 

Recreation 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  WSA  would  be  managed 
for  extensive  recreational  use  in  a  predominantly  natural 
setting.  Annual  recreational  use  is  expected  to  increase  from 
the  present  500  RVDs  to  800  RVDs  as  a  result  of  increased 
ORV  use.  Although  motorized  recreation  would  be  allowed, 


Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  mesas  would  be  managed 
to  allow  for  major  modifications  of  the  landscape  (VRM 
Class  IV).  As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  slopes  and  canyons 
would  be  managed  to  allow  for  evident  changes  in  the  basic 
landscape  elements  if  the  overall  visual  character  of  the 
existing  landscape  is  retained  (VRM  Class  III). 

Major  Utilities 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  open  to  development  of  major  utility  facilities. 
(Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines,  and 
69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.)  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
there  would  be  no  restrictions  on  utility  development  in 
riparian  zones. 

Acquisition  of  Non-Federal  Land 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  160  acres  of  private  land 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  WSA  and  the  160  acres 
of  private  land  between  the  WSA  and  the  Uncompahgre 
National  Forest  would  not  be  identified  for  acquisition. 

Fire  Management 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  under  the  fire-use  category  where  fire  would  be 
utilized  as  a  management  tool.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
only  natural  ignitions  meeting  pre-determined  prescriptions 
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(such  as  those  developed  in  the  annual  fire  management 
plan)  would  be  allowed. 


if  any  additional  forage  would  become  available  as  a  result 
of  intensive  grazing  management. 


ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  (10,402  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation  in  its  entirety.  If  designated  as 
wilderness,  the  area  would  be  managed  according  to  the 
BLM's  Wilderness  Management  Policy  and  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964. 

Mineral  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
closed  to  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  leasing.  The  area  would 
be  closed  to  mineral  entry  and  location  and  to  disposal 
of  mineral  materials.  There  are  currently  no  existing  leases 
or  mining  claims  in  the  area. 

Riparian  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  riparian  areas  would  be 
inventoried  and  monitored.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
ORV  use  would  be  eliminated.  As  in  the  Proposed  Action, 
grazing  use  would  be  limited  to  35  percent  utilization  of 
key  forage  species  and  trailing  use  would  be  reduced.  This 
would  improve  vegetation  conditions  and  streambank  cover 
on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  threatened,  endangered,  and 
candidate  species  (spineless  hedgehog  cactus,  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus,  and  Grand  Junction  milkvetch)  and  their 
habitat  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Clearances 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  for  any  surface-disturbing 
activities.  Any  projects  would  be  designed  to  avoid  these 
species  and  their  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  Habitat  in  the  Camel  Back/ 
Roubideau  Creek  areas  would  be  available  for  introduction 
of  desert  bighorn  sheep.  Although  none  are  planned,  facility 
developments  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  continued 
existence  or  welfare  of  a  wildlife  species  would  be  permited 
if  wilderness  characteristics  would  not  be  impaired.  Unlike 
the  Proposed  Action,  wildlife  would  have  allocation  priority 


Livestock  Grazing 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  be  reduced  from  680  AUMs  to  480  AUMs,  which 
would  be  managed  under  an  intensive  grazing  system. 
Existing  livestock  facilities  would  be  maintained.  Unlike  the 
Proposed  Action,  two  stock  reservoirs  could  possibly  be 
constructed  to  achieve  the  AMP  objective  of  improving 
livestock  distribution  only  if  wilderness  characteristics  would 
not  be  impaired. 

Recreation 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  recreational  use  would  be 
managed  to  maintain  a  wilderness  setting  for  low-impact 
activities  such  as  hiking,  hunting,  and  sightseeing.  Although 
no  improvements  are  anticipated  at  this  time,  facilities, 
improvements,  and  signs  would  be  limited  to  those  necessary 
to  protect  wilderness  resources  along  with  public  health  and 
safety.  Permits  would  be  required  for  all  commercial 
recreation  users  and,  if  necessary  to  protect  wilderness  values, 
for  all  private  recreation  users.  Annual  recreational  use  in 
the  area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to 
1,000  RVDs.  There  would  be  a  shift  from  motorized 
recreation  to  more  primitive  non-motorized  recreation. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
closed  to  vehicle  use.  In  certain  specific  circumstances 
involving  valid  existing  rights,  livestock  grazing,  fire 
suppression,  life-threatening  emergencies,  and  wilderness 
area  administration,  vehicle  use  would  be  permitted.  No 
valid  mineral  rights  exist  in  the  WSA,  and  the  only  significant 
vehicle  use  could  be  access  to  the  160-acre  private  inholding. 

Cultural  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  cultural  resources  would  be 
subject  to  the  forces  of  nature.  Although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  any  sites  identified  during 
clearances  would  only  be  studied  or  avoided.  Study  or 
management  would  not  entail  excavation,  stabilization,  or 
interpretation.  Exceptions  may  be  granted  by  the  BLM 
Colorado  State  Director  for  unusually  significant  cultural 
resources. 
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Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  to  preserve  the  existing  landscape  and  to  allow 
only  natural  ecological  changes  (VRM  Class  I). 

Major  Utilities 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  closed  to  development  of  major  utility 
facilities.  (Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines, 
and  69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.) 


Acquisition  of  Non-Federal  Land 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  160  acres  of  private 
land  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  WSA  and  the  160 
acres  of  private  land  between  the  WSA  and  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  National  Forest  would  be  identified  for  acquisition. 

Fire  Management 

As  in  the  proposed  action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  under  the  fire-use  category  where  fire  would  be 
utilized  as  a  management  tool.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
only  natural  ignitions  meeting  pre-determined  prescriptions 
(such  as  those  developed  in  the  annual  fire  management 
plan)  would  be  allowed. 

Table  2-1  is  a  summary  of  impacts  by  alternative  for 
the  Camel  Back  WSA. 
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SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS  BY  ALTERNATIVE: 
CAMEL  BACK  WSA 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

ISSUES 


IMPACTS  ON 
MINERAL  RESOURCES 


to 

I 


IMPACTS  ON 
THREATENED  AND 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE      NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE      ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATD7E 


The  area  would  be  available 
for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected 
over  either  the  short-term 
or  the  long-term. 


The  area  would  be  available 
for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected 
over  either  the  short-term 
or  the  long-term. 


Recreational  ORV  use  and  un- 
authorized collections  would 
reduce  the  present  population 
of  the  spineless  hedgehog 
cactus  by  a  maximum  of  1 0 
plants  per  year.  This  loss 
is  not  expected  to  affect 
the  status  of  this  species. 
The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch 
would  not  be  impacted. 


Recreational  ORV  use  and  un- 
authorized collections  would 
reduce  the  present  population 
of  the  spineless  hedgehog 
cactus  by  a  maximum  of  10 
plants  per  year.  This  loss 
is  not  expected  to  affect 
the  status  of  this  species. 
The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch 
would  not  be  impacted. 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long population  of  33  deer, 
and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Decreased  human  activity  as 
a  result  of  seasonal  restric- 
tions on  7,592  acres  would 
improve  habitat  conditions 
necessary  for  a  possible  big- 
horn sheep  introduction. 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long population  of  33  deer, 
and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Decreased  human  activity  as 
a  result  of  seasonal  restric- 
tions on  7,592  acres  would 
improve  habitat  conditions 
necessary  for  a  possible  big- 
horn sheep  introduction. 


The  area  would  be  available 
for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected 
over  either  the  short-term 
or  the  long-term. 


Recreational  ORV  use  and  un- 
authorized collections  would 
reduce  the  present  population 
of  the  spineless  hedgehog 
cactus  by  a  maximum  of  10 
plants  per  year.  This  loss 
is  not  expected  to  affect 
the  status  of  this  species. 
The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch 
would  not  be  impacted. 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long population  of  33  deer, 
and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
These  animals  would  be  under 
increased  stress  during  the 
winter  months.  The  lack  of 
sufficient  forage  would  pre- 
clude the  introduction  of 
bighorn  sheep  into  the  area. 


The  Camel  Back  WSA  would  not 
be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  or  development. 
No  oil  or  gas  exploration 
would  occur.  No  other  impacts 
on  mineral  development  are 
anticipated  due  to  the  area's 
lack  of  mineral  potential 
and  the  lack  of  present  or 
future  demand. 


Closing  the  area  to  ORV  use 
and  eliminating  possible  ac- 
cess development  would  main- 
tain or  improve  the  present 
population  of  the  spineless 
hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum 
of  10  plants  per  year.  This 
protection  is  not  expected 
to  affect  the  status  of  this 
species.  The  Grand  Junction 
milkvetch  would  also  be  pro- 
tected. 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long population  of  33  deer, 
and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Decreased  human  activity  as  a 
result  of  closing  the  area  to 
ORV  use  would  improve  habitat 
conditions  necessary  for  a  pos- 
sible bighorn  sheep  introduc- 
tion. Aquatic  habitat,  vege- 
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Table  2-1  (continued) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ISSUES 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE      NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE      ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT 
(continued) 


Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation 
diversity,  streambank  stabil- 
ity, and  water  quality  would 
improve  from  fair  to  good 
condition. 


Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation 
diversity,  and  water  qual- 
ity would  be  maintained. 


Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation 
diversity,  streambank  stabil- 
ity, and  water  quality  would 
be  maintained. 


tation  diversity,  streambank 
stability,  and  water  quality 
would  improve  from  fair  to 
good  condition. 


IMPACTS  ON 
LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


■ 


Livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  be  reduced  by  200  AUMs 
as  a  result  of  restrictions 
limiting  livestock  utilization 
to  35  percent  of  key  forage 
species  on  1,400  acres  of 
riparian  zones. 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  680  AUMs  of  forage  allo- 
cated for  livestock  grazing 
use. 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  680  AUMs  of  forage  allo- 
cated for  livestock  grazing 
use. 


Livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  be  reduced  by  200  AUMs 
as  a  result  of  restrictions 
limiting  livestock  utilization 
to  35  percent  of  key  forage 
species  on  1,400  acres  of 
riparian  zones. 


IMPACTS  ON 

RECREATION 

OPPORTUNITIES 


The  total  recreational  use  of 
the  Camel  Back  area  would  in- 
crease by  300  RVDs  annually. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities 
to  less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 


The  total  recreational  use  of 
the  Camel  Back  area  would  in- 
crease by  300  RVDs  annually. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities 
less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 


The  total  recreational  use  of 
the  Camel  Back  area  would  in- 
crease by  300  RVDs  annually. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities 
to  less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 


The  total  recreational  use  of 
the  Camel  Back  WSA  would  in- 
crease by  500  RVDs  annually. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  less  primitive  or  motor- 
ized recreational  activities 
to  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities. 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDERNESS  VALUES 


Not  designating  the  Camel 
Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of 
the  wilderness  values  through- 
out the  WSA,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  increased  ORV  use. 


Not  designating  the  Camel 
Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of 
the  wilderness  values  through- 
out the  WSA,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  increased  ORV  use. 


Not  designating  the  Camel 
Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of 
the  wilderness  values  through- 
out the  WSA,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  increased  ORV  use. 


Designating  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  as  wilderness  would 
provide  long-term  protection 
for  the  area's  wilderness 
values. 


ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA  ALTERNATIVES 


ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA  (CO— 030-370B) 

10,425  Acres 

Figure  2-2  delineates  the  boundaries  of  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  (CO-030-370B). 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA 
(10,425  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for 
wilderness  designation. 

Mineral  Resources 

Although  no  development  is  anticipated,  the  entire  area 
would  be  open  to  mineral  exploration  and  leasing. 

The  area's  coal  potential  is  considered  low,  except  on 
approximately  507  acres  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  area 
where  there  is  an  estimated  21  million  tons  of  moderate 
to  high  potential  coal  reserves.  Development  of  this  coal 
is  not  expected  due  to  the  lack  of  industry  interest,  the 
lack  of  transportation  access,  and  the  absence  of  producing 
mines  in  the  general  area.  Future  coal  leases  issued  on  crucial 
deer  and  elk  winter  range  (2,067  acres)  would  have 
restrictions  on  new  road  and  facility  construction  in  effect 
from  December  1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce 
stress  on  wintering  big  game. 

There  are  currently  no  existing  oil  and  gas  leases  within 
the  WSA.  The  entire  area  is  considered  moderately  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas,  but  based  on  past  unproductive  drilling 
and  the  lack  of  industry  interest  in  the  area,  no  development 
is  expected.  Any  future  oil  and  gas  leases  on  crucial  deer 
and  elk  winter  range  (2,067  acres)  would  have  a  seasonal 
stipulation  on  exploration  activities  in  effect  from  December 
1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering 
big  game.  Any  future  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  salinity  control 
area  (8,358  acres)  would  have  a  seasonal  stipulation  on 
exploration  activities  in  effect  from  March  1  through  May 
31  if  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  wet,  vulnerable  soils. 
It  is  estimated  that  every  five  years  two  exploratory  oil 
or  gas  wells  may  be  drilled  within  the  WSA  under  this 
alternative.  This  would  result  in  six  acres  of  surface 
disturbance,  including  access  development. 

Currently,  there  are  approximately  75  placer  mining 
claims  within  the  WSA.  The  potential  for  locatable  minerals 
is  low,  and  no  additional  interest  or  activity  is  anticipated. 
The  disposal  of  mineral  materials  would  be  allowed  except 
from  December  1  through  April  30  on  crucial  deer  and 
elk  winter  range  (2,067  acres)  and  from  March  1  through 
May  31  on  the  salinity  control  area  (8,358  acres). 


Water  Resources 

A  portion  of  the  area  (8,358  acres)  would  be  managed 
to  control  salinity  contributions  to  the  Colorado  River 
system.  Management  would  utilize  surface  protection 
measures  such  as  reducing  grazing  use  to  35  percent 
utilization  of  key  forage  species  and  limiting  ORV  use  to 
designated  roads  and  trails  rather  than  development  of 
structures  or  land  treatments.  Any  surface-disturbing 
activities  would  be  curtailed  from  March  1  to  May  31  when 
wet  soils  are  most  vulnerable  to  damage. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

The  threatened  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  and  its  habitat 
would  be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Clearances  would 
continue  to  be  conducted  for  any  surface-disturbing  activities. 
Any  projects  would  be  designed  to  avoid  this  specie  and 
its  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Although  no  habitat  improvement  projects  are  proposed 
at  this  time,  wildlife  habitat  would  be  available  to  support 
the  area's  present  yearlong  population  of  30  antelope,  and 
76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Approximately  2,067 
acres  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  area  would  be  managed 
to  improve  deer  and  elk  winter  habitat.  Land  treatment 
projects  and  water  facilities  such  as  water  catchments  that 
are  designed  to  improve  winter  habitat  conditions  would 
be  allowed.  ORV  use  and  oil  and  gas  drilling  would  be 
restricted  from  December  1  through  April  30  if  necessary 
to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  be  reduced  from  878 
AUMs  to  747  AUMs,  which  would  be  managed  under  the 
existing  grazing  system.  Livestock  use  would  be  limited  to 
35  percent  utilization  of  key  forage  species  on  8,358  acres 
of  saline  soils.  To  reduce  soil  compaction,  grazing  use  would 
be  eliminated  from  March  20  to  range  readiness  on  8,358 
acres.  This  limitation  on  spring  use  is  not  expected  to  have 
a  measurable  affect  on  overall  livestock  use. 

If  any  additional  forage  becomes  available  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  area  (8,358  acres)  as  a  result  of  improved 
grazing  management,  it  would  be  divided  equally  between 
wildlife  and  livestock.  Wildlife  would  have  priority  for 
additional  forage  which  would  become  available  on  the 
remainder  of  the  area  (2,067  acres)  as  a  result  of  improved 
grazing  management  or  reduced  livestock  use. 
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Forestry 

Although  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for  woodland 
products  in  this  area,  harvests  would  be  allowed  on 
approximately  86  acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodlands. 
Harvests  would  not  occur  from  December  1  through  April 
30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk. 
Harvests  would  be  designed  to  increased  forage  production 
and  habitat  for  deer  and  elk. 

Recreation 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  for  extensive 
recreational  use  in  a  predominantly  natural  setting.  Annual 
recreational  use  is  expected  to  decrease  from  the  present 
500  RVDs  to  100  RVDs  as  a  result  of  decreased  ORV 
use.  Although  motorized  recreation  would  be  allowed  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  area  (2,067  acres),  recreation 
opportunities  away  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man  would 
also  be  available. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Public  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  (8,358 
acres)  would  be  closed  to  vehicle  use  to  protect  and  maintain 
the  fragile  and  unique  landscape,  and  to  reduce  salinity 
contributions  to  the  Colorado  River  system.  ORV  use  in 
the  remainder  of  the  area  (2,067  acres)  would  be  limited 
to  designated  roads  and  trails  from  December  1  through 
April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer 
and  elk. 

Cultural  Resources 

Although  there  are  no  existing  NRHP  sites  within  the 
WSA,  any  future  activity  plans  or  proposals  involving  surface 
disturbance  would  provide  for  avoidance  or  recordation  and 
excavation  of  any  site  identified  during  the  clearance. 

Visual  Resources 

The  lower  flats,  foothills,  and  adobe  mesas,  and  the 
prominent  slopes  would  be  managed  to  protect  these  areas 
from  evident  changes  in  the  landscape  (VRM  Class  II).  The 
upper  slopes  would  be  managed  to  allow  for  evident  changes 
in  the  basic  landscape  if  the  overall  visual  character  of  the 
area  is  retained  (VRM  Class  III). 

Major  Utilities 

Although  the  WSA  is  not  within  any  existing  or 
anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire  area  would  be  open 
to  development  of  major  utility  facilities.  (Major  utility 
facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines,  and  69  kv  or  larger 


powerlines.)  No  construction  activity  would  be  permitted 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  area  (2,067  acres)  from  December 
1  through  April  30  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and 
elk.  No  surface-disturbing  activities  would  be  permitted  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  area  (8,358  acres)  from  March 
1  through  May  31  if  necessary  to  protect  wet,  vulnerable 
soils. 

Fire  Management 

Although  no  planned  ignitions  are  projected  at  this  time, 
the  area  would  be  managed  under  the  fire-use  category  where 
fire  would  be  utilized  as  a  management  tool.  Either  planned 
or  natural  fires  meeting  pre-determined  prescriptions  (such 
as  those  developed  in  the  annual  fire  management  plan) 
would  be  allowed. 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  (10,425  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be  managed 
according  to  existing  multiple-use  decisions. 

Mineral  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
open  to  mineral  exploration  and  leasing  although  no 
development  is  anticipated. 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area's  coal  potential  is 
considered  low,  except  on  approximately  507  acres  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  area  where  there  is  an  estimated 
21  million  tons  of  moderate  to  high  potential  coal  reserves. 
Development  of  this  coal  is  not  expected  due  to  the  lack 
of  industry  interest,  the  lack  of  transportation,  and  the 
absence  of  producing  mines  in  the  general  area.  Unlike  the 
Proposed  Action,  there  would  be  no  seasonal  restrictions 
on  future  coal  leases  in  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range 
(2,067  acres). 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  there  are  currently  no  existing 
oil  and  gas  leases  within  the  WSA.  The  entire  area  is 
considered  moderately  valuable  for  oil  and  gas,  but  based 
on  past  unproductive  drilling  and  the  lack  of  industry  interest 
in  the  area,  no  development  is  expected.  Any  future  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  (2,067 
acres)  would  have  a  seasonal  stipulation  on  oil  and  gas 
exploration  activities  in  effect  from  December  1  to  April 
30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk. 
Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  there  would  be  no  seasonal 
stipulations  on  oil  and  gas  exploration  activities  on  8,358 
acres  of  saline  soils.  As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  it  is  estimated 
that  every  five  years  two  exploratory  oil  or  gas  wells  may 
be  drilled  within  the  WSA  under  this  alternative.  This  would 
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result  in  six  acres  of  surface  disturbance,  including  access 
development. 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  there  are  currently 
approximately  75  placer  mining  claims  within  the  WSA. 
The  potential  for  locatable  minerals  is  low,  and  no  additional 
interest  or  activity  is  anticipated.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
the  disposal  of  mineral  materials  would  be  allowed  with 
no  seasonal  restrictions. 

Water  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  no  portions  of  the  area  would 
be  specifically  managed  to  control  salinity.  Water  quality 
and  erosion  conditions  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored. 
Waterbars,  culverts,  and  slope  restrictions  designed  to 
minimize  erosion  and  water  quality  deterioration  would  be 
required  in  any  plans  for  surface-disturbing  activities. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  threatened  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus  and  its  habitat  would  be  inventoried  and 
monitored.  Clearances  would  continue  to  be  conducted  for 
any  surface-disturbing  activities.  Any  projects  would  be 
designed  to  avoid  this  specie  and  its  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  30  antelope,  and  76  deer  and  35 
elk  during  the  winter.  Approximately  2,067  acres  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  area  would  be  managed  to  improve 
deer  and  elk  winter  habitat.  Land  treatment  projects  and 
water  facilities  such  as  water  catchments  that  are  designed 
to  improve  winter  habitat  conditions  would  be  allowed. 
Oil  and  gas  drilling  would  be  restricted  from  December 
1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering 
deer  and  elk.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  there  would  be 
no  restrictions  on  ORV  use. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  continue  at  the  present  forage  allocation  of  878 
AUMs,  which  would  be  managed  under  intensive  grazing 
systems.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  grazing  use  would 
be  adjusted  when  studies  indicate  changes  are  necessary  to 
achieve  allotment  objectives. 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  if  any  additional  forage 
becomes  available  as  a  result  of  improved  grazing 


management,  it  would  be  divided  equally  between  wildlife 
and  livestock. 


Forestry 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  is  not  a  large 
demand  for  woodland  products  in  this  area,  harvests  would 
be  allowed  on  approximately  86  acres  of  pinyon-juniper 
woodlands.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  there  would  be 
no  seasonal  or  design  restrictions  on  woodland  harvests. 

Recreation 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
for  extensive  recreational  use  in  a  predominantly  natural 
setting.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  annual  recreational  use 
is  expected  to  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  as  a  result  of  increased  ORV  use  due  to  the  open 
designation.  Although  motorized  recreation  would  be 
allowed  in  the  entire  area,  recreational  opportunities  away 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man  would  also  be  available. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
open  to  ORV  use.  There  would  be  no  ORV  restrictions 
on  8,358  acres  of  saline  soils  or  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial 
deer  and  elk  winter  range. 

Cultural  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  any  future  activity  plans  or 
proposals  involving  surface  disturbance  would  provide  for 
avoidance  or  recordation  and  excavation  of  any  sites 
identified  during  the  clearance. 

Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  lower  flats  and  foothills 
would  be  managed  to  allow  for  major  modifications  of  the 
landscape  (VRM  Class  IV).  As  in  the  Proposed  Action, 
the  adobe  mesas  and  prominent  slopes  would  be  managed 
to  protect  these  areas  from  evident  changes  in  the  landscape 
(VRM  Class  II).  The  upper  slopes  would  be  managed  to 
allow  for  evident  changes  in  the  basic  landscape  if  the  overall 
visual  character  of  the  area  is  retained  (VRM  Class  III). 

Major  Utilities 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  open  to  the  development  of  major  utility 
facilities.  (Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines, 
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and  69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.)  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
stipulations  and  mitigation  measures  would  be  developed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Fire  Management 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  receive 
full  and  immediate  wildfire  suppression,  with  consideration 
given  to  cost-effectiveness  and  safety. 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  (10,425  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation. 

Mineral  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
open  to  mineral  exploration  and  leasing  although  no 
development  is  anticipated. 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area's  coal  potential  is 
considered  low,  except  on  approximately  507  acres  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  area  where  there  is  an  estimated 
21  million  tons  of  moderate  to  high  potential  coal  reserves. 
Development  of  this  coal  is  not  expected  due  to  the  lack 
of  industry  interest,  the  lack  of  transportation  access,  and 
the  absence  of  producing  mines  in  the  general  area.  Unlike 
the  Proposed  Action,  there  would  be  no  seasonal  restrictions 
on  future  coal  leases  in  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range 
(2,067  acres). 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  there  are  currently  no  existing 
oil  and  gas  leases  within  the  WSA.  The  entire  area  is 
considered  moderately  valuable  for  oil  and  gas,  but  based 
on  past  unproductive  drilling  and  the  lack  of  industry  interest 
in  the  area,  no  development  is  expected.  Unlike  the  Proposed 
Action,  future  oil  and  gas  leases  would  be  issued  with  only 
standard  lease  terms.  There  would  be  no  seasonal  stipulations 
on  any  area  within  the  WSA.  As  in  the  Proposed  Action, 
it  is  estimated  that  every  five  years  two  exploratory  oil  or 
gas  wells  may  be  drilled  within  the  WSA  under  this 
alternative.  This  would  result  in  six  acres  of  surface- 
disturbance,  including  access  development. 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  there  are  currently 
approximately  75  placer  mining  claims  within  the  WSA. 
The  potential  for  locatable  minerals  is  low,  and  no  additional 
interest  or  activity  is  anticipated.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
the  disposal  of  mineral  materials  would  be  allowed  with 
no  seasonal  restrictions. 


Water  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  no  portions  of  the  area  would 
be  specifically  managed  to  control  salinity.  Check-dams  and 
contour  furrowing  projects  would  be  constructed  to  reduce 
erosion  and  to  control  salinity  contributions  to  the  Colorado 
River. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  threatened  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus  and  its  habitat  would  be  inventoried  and 
monitored.  Clearances  would  continue  to  be  conducted  for 
any  surface-disturbing  activities.  Any  projects  would  be 
designed  to  avoid  this  specie  and  its  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  30  antelope,  and  76  deer  and  35 
elk  during  the  winter.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  no 
portions  of  the  area  would  be  specifically  managed  to 
improve  deer  and  elk  winter  habitat.  Wildlife  improvement 
projects  such  as  water  developments  and  land  treatment 
projects  would  be  allowed  only  if  they  are  compatible  with 
livestock  grazing  and  woodland  harvest  plans.  As  in  the 
Proposed  Action,  ORV  use  would  be  limited  to  designated 
roads  and  trails  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter 
range  from  December  1  through  April  30  if  necessary  to 
reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  continue  at  the  present  level  of  878  AUMs,  which 
would  be  managed  under  intensive  grazing  systems.  Unlike 
the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  use  would  be  adjusted  when 
studies  indicate  changes  are  necessary  to  achieve  allotment 
objectives.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  if  any  additional 
forage  becomes  available  as  a  result  of  improved  grazing 
management,  it  would  be  allocated  to  livestock.  Unlike  the 
Proposed  Action,  no  livestock  grazing  would  be  permitted 
on  adobe  soils  from  March  20  to  range  readiness  to  prevent 
damage  to  vegetation  during  this  critical  growing  period. 

Forestry 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  is  not  a  large 
demand  for  woodland  products  in  this  area,  harvests  would 
be  allowed  on  approximately  86  acres  of  pinyon-juniper 
woodlands.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  there  would  be 
no  seasonal  or  design  restrictions  on  woodland  harvests. 
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Recreation 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
for  extensive  recreational  use  in  a  predominantly  natural 
setting.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  annual  recreational  use 
is  expected  to  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  as  a  result  of  increased  ORV  use  due  to  the  open 
designation.  Although  motorized  recreation  would  be 
allowed  in  the  area,  recreational  opportunities  away  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  man  would  also  be  available. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  open 
to  ORV  use  except  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk 
winter  range  where  vehicle  use  would  be  limited  to 
designated  roads  and  trails  from  December  1  through  April 
30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk. 

Cultural  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  any  future  activity  plans  or 
proposals  involving  surface  disturbance  would  provide  for 
avoidance  or  recordation  and  excavation  of  any  sites 
identified  during  the  clearance. 


natural  fires  meeting  pre-determined  prescriptions  (such  as 
those  developed  in  the  annual  fire  management  plan)  would 
be  allowed. 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  (10,425  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation  in  its  entirety.  If  designated  as 
wilderness,  the  area  would  be  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  BLM's  wilderness  Management  Policy  and  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Mineral  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  507  acres  would  be  identified 
as  unsuitable  for  further  coal  leasing  consideration.  There 
is  an  estimated  21  million  tons  of  moderate  to  high  potential 
coal  reserves  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  WSA  (507  acres). 
Although  the  entire  area  is  considered  moderately  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas,  it  would  be  closed  to  future  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  leasing.  There  are  no  existing  oil  and  gas 
leases  within  the  WSA.  The  area  would  be  closed  to  further 
mineral  entry  and  location,  and  to  the  disposal  of  mineral 
materials.  There  are  currently  approximately  75  existing 
placer  claims  within  the  WSA  for  which  no  validity 
examinations  have  been  completed. 


Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  lower  flats  and  foothills 
would  be  managed  to  allow  for  major  modifications  of  the 
landscape  (VRM  Class  IV).  As  in  the  Proposed  Action, 
the  adobe  mesas  and  prominent  slopes  would  be  managed 
to  protect  these  areas  from  evident  changes  in  the  landscape 
(VRM  Class  II).  The  upper  slopes  would  be  managed  to 
allow  for  evident  changes  in  the  basic  landscape  if  the  overall 
visual  character  of  the  area  is  retained  (VRM  Class  III). 

Major  Utilities 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  open  to  the  development  of  major  utility 
facilities.  (Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines, 
and  69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.)  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
stipulations  and  mitigation  measures  would  be  developed 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Fire  Management 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
under  the  fire-use  category  where  fire  would  be  utilized 
as  a  management  tool.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  only 


Water  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  8,358  acres  would  be  managed 
to  control  salinity  contributions  to  the  Colorado  River 
System.  Management  would  utilize  surface  protection 
measures  such  as  reducing  grazing  use  to  35  percent 
utilization  of  key  forage  species  and  eliminating  early  spring 
livestock  grazing  use.  No  structures  or  land  treatment  projects 
are  anticipated. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  threatened  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus  and  its  habitat  would  be  inventoried  and 
monitored.  Clearances  would  continue  to  be  conducted  for 
any  surface-disturbing  activities.  Any  projects  would  be 
designed  to  avoid  this  specie  and  its  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  30  antelope,  and  76  deer  and  35 
elk  during  the  winter.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  facility 
development  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  continued 
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existence  or  welfare  of  a  wildlife  species  would  be  permissible 
only  if  wilderness  characteristics  would  not  be  impaired. 
Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  if  any  additional  forage  becomes 
available  as  a  result  of  improved  grazing  management, 
wildlife  would  have  priority  for  its  allocation. 

Livestock  Grazing 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  be  reduced  from  878  AUMs  to  747  AUMs,  which 
would  be  managed  under  the  existing  grazing  system. 
Livestock  use  would  be  limited  to  35  percent  utilization 
of  key  forage  species  on  8,358  acres  of  saline  soil.  Unlike 
the  Proposed  Action,  grazing  use  would  be  eliminated  from 
March  1  through  May  31  to  reduce  soil  compaction  on 
8,358  acres  of  saline  soil.  This  limitation  on  spring  use  is 
not  expected  to  have  a  measurable  affect  on  overall  livestock 
use. 


Forestry 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action  and  although  there  is  little 
demand  for  woodland  products  in  this  area,  no  harvests 
of  pinyon-juniper  woodlands  would  be  permitted. 

Recreation 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  recreational  use  would  be 
managed  to  maintain  a  wilderness  setting  for  low-impact 
recreation  activities  such  as  hiking,  hunting,  and  horseback 
riding.  Although  no  improvements  are  anticipated,  facilities, 
improvements,  and  signs  would  be  limited  to  those  necessary 
to  protect  wilderness  resources  along  with  public  health  and 
safety.  Annual  recreational  use  in  the  area  would  increase 
from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  600  RVDs,  and  there  would 
be  shift  from  motorized  recreation  to  more  primitive  non- 
motorized  recreation. 


Cultural  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  cultural  resources  would  be 
subject  to  the  forces  of  nature.  Although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  any  sites  identified  during 
clearances  would  only  be  studied  or  avoided.  Study  or 
management  would  not  entail  excavation,  stabilization,  or 
interpretation.  Exceptions  may  be  granted  by  the  BLM 
Colorado  State  Director  for  unusually  significant  cultural 
resources. 

Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  to  preserve  the  existing  landscape  and  to  allow 
only  natural  ecological  changes  (VRM  Class  I). 

Major  Utilities 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  closed  to  development  of  major  utility 
facilities.  (Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines, 
and  69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.) 

Fire  Management 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
under  the  fire-use  category  where  fire  would  be  utilized 
as  a  management  tool.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  only 
natural  fires  meeting  pre-determined  prescriptions  (such  as 
those  developed  in  the  annual  fire  management  plan)  would 
be  allowed. 

Table  2-2  is  a  summary  of  impacts  by  alternative  for 
the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA. 


Off-Road  Vehicles 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
closed  to  vehicle  use.  In  certain  specific  circumstances 
involving  valid  existing  rights,  livestock  grazing,  fire 
suppression,  life-threatening  emergencies,  and  wilderness 
area  administration,  vehicle  use  would  be  permitted. 
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Table  2-2 

SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS  BY  ALTERNATIVE: 
ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

ISSUES 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE       NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE       ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


IMPACTS  ON 
MINERAL  RESOURCES 


The  area  would  be  available 
for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected 
over  either  the  short-term 
or  the  long-term. 


The  area  would  be  available 
for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected 
over  either  the  short-term 
or  the  long-term. 


The  area  would  be  available 
for  mineral  exploration  but 
no  development  is  expected 
over  either  the  short-term 
or  the  long-term. 


The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would 
not  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  and  development. 
All  other  impacts  on  mineral 
development  would  be  negligible 
due  to  the  area's  lack  of  min- 
eral potential  and  the  lack  of 
present  and  future  demand. 


IMPACTS  ON 

Restricting  grazing  use  on 

SALINITY 

the  salinity  control  area 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

(8,358  acres)  and  closing 

TO  THE  COLORADO 

the  same  area  to  ORV  use 

RIVER  SYSTEM 

would  decrease  the  salinity 

of  the  Colorado  River  system 

00 

by  less  than  one  percent. 

Livestock  grazing  and  ORV 
use  would  increase  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  by  less  than 
one  percent. 


Livestock  grazing  and  ORV 
use  would  increase  the 
salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  by  less  than 
one  percent. 


Restricting  grazing  use  on 
8,358  acres  and  closing  the 
entire  area  to  ORV  use  would 
decrease  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  by 
less  than  one  percent. 


IMPACTS  ON 
THREATENED  AND 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


Closing  8,358  acres  to  ORV 
use  would  prevent  damage  to 
or  the  accidental  destruc- 
tion of  up  to  two  isolated 
populations  of  the  Uinta 
Basin  hookless  cactus  per 
year.  This  protection  is 
not  expected  to  affect  the 
status  of  this  species. 


Opening  the  entire  area  to 
year-round  ORV  use  would  re- 
sult in  damage  to  or  the  ac- 
cidental destruction  of  up 
to  two  isolated  populations 
of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cac- 
tus per  year.  This  loss  is 
not  expected  to  affect  the 
status  of  this  species. 


Opening  8,358  acres  to  year- 
round  ORV  use  and  having 
seasonal  restrictions  on 
ORV  use  on  2,067  acres  would 
result  in  damage  to  or  the 
accidental  destruction  of  up 
to  two  isolated  populations 
of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cac- 
tus per  year.  This  loss  is 
not  expected  to  affect  the 
status  of  this  species. 


Closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV 
only  use  would  prevent  damage  to  or 
the  accidental  destruction  of 
up  to  two  isolated  populations 
of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus 
per  year.  This  protection  is 
not  expected  to  affect  the 
status  of  this  species. 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long population  of  30  prong- 
horn  antelope,  and  for  76 
deer  and  35  elk  during  the 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  pop- 
ulations of  76  deer  and  35 
elk  during  the  winter.  ORV 
use  on  2,067  acres  of  cru- 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  popu- 
lations of  76  deer  and  35 
elk  during  the  winter.  Sea- 
sonal restrictions  (December 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  popu- 
lations of  76  deer  and  35 
elk  during  the  winter.  Year- 
long habitat  for  30  pronghorn 


Table  2-2  (continued) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ISSUES 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE      NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE      ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

(Continued) 


winter.  Seasonal  restric- 
tions (December  1  through 
April  30)  on  ORV  use  on 
crucial  deer  and  elk  winter 
range  would  reduce  stress 
on  wintering  animals. 


cial  deer  and  elk  winter 
range  would  increase  stress 
on  wintering  animals.  Prong- 
horn  antelope  (30  animals) 
would  be  displaced  from  the 
entire  area  as  a  result  of 
ORV  use. 


1  through  April  30)  on  ORV 
useon  2,067  acres  of  crucial 
deer  and  elk  winter  range 
would  reduce  stress  on  win- 
tering animals.  Pronghorn 
antelope  (30  animals)  would 
be  displaced  from  the  entire 
area  as  a  result  of  ORV  use. 


antelope  would  be  maintained. 
Closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV 
use  and  eliminating  woodland 
harvests  on  86  acres  would 
reduce  stress  on  wintering 
deer  and  elk. 


IMPACTS  ON 
LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


Forage  available  for  live- 
stock use  would  be  reduced 
by  15  percent  (131  AUMs). 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  878  AUMs  of  forage  cur- 
rently allocated  for  live- 
stock grazing  use. 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  878  AUMs  of  forage  cur- 
rently allocated  for  live- 
stock grazing  use. 


Forage  available  for  live- 
stock use  would  be  reduced 
by  15  percent  (131  AUMs). 


«      IMPACTS  ON 
RECREATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The  total  recreational  use 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  area 
would  decrease  by  400  RVDs 
annually.  Use  of  the  area 
would  shift  from  less  prim- 
itive or  motorized  recrea- 
tional activities  to  primi- 
tive recreational  activities. 


The  total  recreational  use 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  area 
would  increase  by  300  RVDs 
annually.  Use  of  the  area 
would  shift  from  primitive 
recreational  activities  to 
less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 


The  total  recreational  use 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  area 
would  increase  by  300  RVDs 
annually.  Use  of  the  area 
would  shift  from  primitive 
recreational  activities  to 
less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 


The  total  recreational  use 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WS  A  would 
increase  by  100  RVDs  annually. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  less  primitive  or  motor- 
ized recreational  activities  to 
primitive  or  wilderness-type 
recreational  activities. 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDERNESS  VALUES 


Not  designating  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Wilder- 
ness values  on  8,358  acres 
would  not  be  altered,  but 
wilderness  values  on  2,067 
acres  would  be  lost  in 
perpetuity. 


Not  designating  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Wilder- 
ness values  on  10,425  acres 
would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 


Not  designating  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Wilder- 
ness values  on  10,425  acres 
would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 


Designating  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  as  wilderness  would  pro- 
vide long-term  protection  for 
the  area's  wilderness  values. 
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GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA  (CO-030-388) 

21,038  Acres 

Figure  2-3  delineates  the  boundaries  of  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  (CO-030-388). 

PROPOSED  ACTION  (ALL  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE) 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  (All  Wilderness  Alternative), 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  (21,038  acres)  would  be 
recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation  in  its 
entirety.  The  WSA  boundary  that  is  shown  in  Figure  2- 
3  differs  slightly  from  that  described  in  the  Final  Wilderness 
Study  Report  of  November  1980;  several  boundary 
adjustments  are  therefore  being  recommended  under  this 
alternative.  These  adjustments  are  mainly  refinements  of  the 
original  boundary  following  more  thorough  investigations 
of  the  WSA's  topographic  features  and  its  manageability 
potential. 

In  1982,  approximately  480  acres  of  private  land  were 
acquired  by  the  BLM  through  a  land  exchange.  A  portion 
of  this  acquired  land  (291  acres)  contains  wilderness  values 
and  is  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA.  Other  recommended  adjustments  to  the  WSA 
boundary  are  the  inclusion  of  61  acres  at  the  mouth  of 
Smith  Fork  Canyon,  and  the  exclusion  of  26  acres  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  WSA.  These  adjustments  would  enhance 
the  manageability  of  the  area  and  create  a  more  easily  defined 
boundary.  The  result  of  these  boundary  adjustments  would 
be  a  net  increase  of  326  acres. 

The  26  acres  excluded  from  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA 
as  the  result  of  recommended  boundary  adjustments  would 
be  managed  under  general  multiple-use  management,  with 
the  primary  use  being  winter  sheep  grazing. 

If  designated  as  wilderness,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  BLM's  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  and  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

Mineral  Resources 

In  addition  to  the  current  BLM  protective  withdrawal, 
the  entire  area  would  be  withdrawn  from  future  mineral 
resource  exploration  and  development,  with  the  exception 
of  valid  existing  rights.  There  are  no  existing  oil  and  gas 
leases  within  the  WSA.  There  are,  however,  20  existing 
lode  claims  within  the  WSA  although  no  validity 
examinations  have  been  completed.  The  potential  for  oil 
and  gas  is  low  and  the  potential  for  beatable  minerals  such 
as  uranium  and  precious  and  base  metals  is  moderate.  There 


is  presently  no  mineral  resource  activity  within  the  WSA 
and  none  is  expected. 

Riparian  Habitat 

Riparian  areas  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored. 
Aquatic  conditions  and  streambank  cover  would  be 
maintained  or  improved  by  limiting  recreational  use  to 
protect  wilderness  values. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  species  (bald  eagles, 
peregrine  falcons,  and  river  otters)  and  their  habitat  would 
be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Clearances  would  continue 
to  be  conducted  for  any  proposed  projects.  Recreational 
use  would  be  limited  if  necessary  to  protect  these  species 
and  their  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Although  no  habitat  improvement  projects  are  proposed 
at  this  time,  wildlife  habitat  would  be  available  to  support 
the  area's  present  yearlong  populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep 
and  35  deer,  and  an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during 
the  winter.  Supplemental  releases  of  bighorn  sheep  would 
be  permitted. 

If  any  additional  forage  would  become  available  as  a 
result  of  improved  management,  wildlife  would  have  priority 
for  its  allocation.  Although  no  projects  are  planned,  facility 
development  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  continued 
existence  or  welfare  of  a  wildlife  species  would  be  permissible 
if  wilderness  characteristics  would  not  be  impaired. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  continue  at  the 
current  level  of  662  AUMs,  which  would  be  managed  under 
the  current  grazing  system.  New  project  development  that 
would  be  necessary  for  rangeland  and/or  wilderness 
protection  would  be  permissible  if  wilderness  characteristics 
would  not  be  impaired.  In  the  future,  one  spring  development 
and  two  stock  reservoirs  are  projects  that  may  be  necessary 
to  improve  livestock  distribution. 

Forestry 

Although  there  is  little  demand  for  woodland  products 
in  this  area,  all  337  acres  of  productive  pinyon-juniper 
woodlands  would  be  closed  to  harvest. 
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Recreation 

Recreational  use  would  be  managed  to  maintain  a 
wilderness  setting  for  low  impact  recreation  activities  such 
as  Whitewater  boating,  fishing,  hiking,  and  sightseeing. 
Although  no  improvements  other  than  signs  are  anticipated 
at  this  time,  facilities,  improvements,  and  signs  would  be 
limited  to  those  necessary  to  protect  wilderness  resources 
along  with  public  health  and  safety.  Permits  would  be 
required  for  all  commerical  recreation  users  and,  if  necessary 
to  protect  wilderness  values,  for  all  private  recreation  users. 
Annual  recreational  use  in  the  area  would  increase  from 
the  present  3,500  RVDs  to  4,000  RVDs  as  a  result  of 
increased  hiking  and  Whitewater  boating  use. 

Use  of  the  Gunnison  River  would  be  managed  for  a 
maximum  of  six  group  encounters  per  day.  River-use  permits 
would  be  allocated  on  a  (daily  basis  and  would  be  limited 
to  one  commerical  and  two  non-commercial  overnight 
permits,  and  one  commercial  and  two  non-commercial  day- 
use  permits. 


Hydroelectric  Resources 

Several  hydroelectric  projects  have  been  proposed  for 
development  on  the  Gunnison  River.  These  developments 
would  be  within  or  would  effect  the  WSA,  and  would 
conflict  with  other  resource  values  such  as  Whitewater 
boating,  a  high-value  aquatic  habitat,  the  Gold  Medal  fishery, 
the  potential  for  wild  and  scenic  river  designation,  and 
wilderness  values.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  this 
alternative,  it  is  assumed  that  no  hydroelectric  projects  would 
be  constructed  although  wilderness  designation  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  such  projects. 

Fire  Management 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  under  the  fire-use 
category  where  fire  would  be  utilized  as  a  management 
tool.  Only  natural  ignitions  meeting  pre-determined 
prescriptions  (such  as  those  developed  in  the  annual  fire 
management  plan)  would  be  allowed. 


Off-Road  Vehicles 

The  entire  area  would  be  closed  to  vehicle  use.  Although 
no  significant  vehicle  use  is  anticipated,  it  would  be  permitted 
in  certain  specific  circumstances  involving  valid  existing 
rights,  livestock  grazing,  fire  suppression,  life-threatening 
emergencies,  and  wilderness  area  administration. 

Cultural  Resources 

Cultural  resoruces  would  be  subject  to  the  forces  of  nature. 
Although  there  are  no  existing  NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA, 
any  sites  identified  during  clearances  would  only  be  studied 
or  avoided.  Study  or  management  would  not  entail 
excavation,  stabilization,  or  interpretation.  Exceptions  may 
be  granted  by  the  BLM  Colorado  State  Director  for  unusually 
significant  cultural  resources. 

Visual  Resources 

The  entire  area  would  be  managed  to  preserve  the  existing 
landscape  and  to  allow  only  natural  ecological  changes 
(VRM  Class  I). 

Major  Utilities 

Although  the  WSA  is  not  within  any  existing  or 
anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire  area  would  be  closed 
to  development  of  major  utility  facilities.  (Major  utility 
facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines,  and  69  kv  or  larger 
powerlines.) 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATrVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  (21,038  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be  managed 
according  to  the  existing  Gunnison  Gorge  RAMP,  mainly 
for  primitive  and  semi-primitive  recreation  and  sightseeing 
opportunities.  The  Gunnison  River  would  be  managed  for 
its  potential  designation  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river. 

Mineral  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  BLM's  protective 
withdrawal,  which  only  closes  only  approximately  15,595 
acres  of  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and  location,  would  be 
retained. 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  area  is 
considered  moderately  favorable  for  beatable  minerals  such 
as  uranium  and  precious  and  base  metals  the  remaining 
5,443  acres  would  be  open  to  mineral  entry  and  location. 
There  are  currently  20  lode  claims  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  WSA  but  no  development  is  anticipated. 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  potential  for 
oil  and  gas  development  is  low  and  there  are  no  current 
leases,  the  entire  area  would  be  open  to  exploration  and 
leasing.  Oil  and  gas  leases  on  1,822  acres  of  crucial  deer 
and  elk  winter  range  would  include  restrictions  on 
exploration  and  development  activities  from  December  1 
through  April  30  if  necessary  to  reduce  stress  on  wintering 
deer  and  elk.  No  exploration  or  development  is  anticipated, 
however. 
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As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  disposal  of  mineral 
materials  would  not  be  permitted. 

Riparian  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  riparian  areas  would  only 
be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
aquatic  conditions  would  not  be  improved  by  limiting 
recreational  use. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  endangered,  threatened,  and 
sensitive  species  (bald  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  and  river 
otters)  and  their  habitat  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored. 
Clearances  would  continue  to  be  conducted  for  any  proposed 
projects.  Recreational  use  would  be  limited  if  necessary  to 
protect  these  species  and  their  habitat. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep  and  35  deer,  and 
an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during  the  winter. 
Supplemental  releases  of  bighorn  sheep  would  be  permitted. 
Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  if  any  additional  forage  would 
become  available  as  a  result  of  improved  management,  it 
would  be  divided  equally  between  wildlife  and  livestock. 

Livestock  Grazing 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  continue  at  the  current  level  of  662  AUMs,  which 
would  be  managed  under  the  current  grazing  system.  In 
the  future,  one  spring  development  and  two  stock  reservoirs 
are  projects  that  may  be  necessary  to  improve  livestock 
distribution. 

Forestry 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  is  little  demand 
for  woodland  products  in  this  area,  all  337  acres  of  productive 
pinyon-juniper  woodlands  would  be  closed  to  harvest. 


Gunnison  River  would  be  managed  for  a  maximum  of  ten 
group  encounters  per  day.  No  more  than  two  commercially- 
outfitted  overnight  trips  would  be  permitted  per  day.  Other 
than  some  regulatory  signs,  no  recreation  facilities  or 
improvements  are  anticipated. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
closed  to  ORV  use. 

Cultural  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  stabilization  of  several  sites 
would  be  possible.  Any  future  activity  plans  or  proposals 
involving  surface  disturbance  would  provide  for  avoidance 
or  recordation  and  excavation  of  any  sites  identified  during 
the  clearance. 

Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  to  protect  it  from  evident  changes  in  the  landscape 
(VRM  Class  II). 

Major  Utilities 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  closed  to  development  of  major  utility 
facilities.  (Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines, 
and  69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.) 

Hydroelectric  Resources 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  several  hydroelectric  projects 
have  been  proposed  for  development  on  the  Gunnison  River. 
These  developments  would  be  within  or  would  effect  the 
WSA,  and  would  conflict  with  other  resource  values  such 
as  Whitewater  boating,  a  high-value  aquatic  habitat,  the  Gold 
Medal  fishery,  and  the  potential  for  wild  and  scenic  river 
designation.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  this  alternative, 
it  is  assumed  that  no  hydroelectric  projects  would  be 
constructed. 


Recreation 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be 
managed  for  non-motorized  recreation  in  a  predominantly 
natural  setting.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the  area  is  expected 
to  increase  from  the  present  3,500  RVDs  to  6,500  RVDs, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  increased  Whitewater  boating  use. 
Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  Whitewater  boating  use  on  the 


Fire  Management 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  receive 
full  and  immediate  wildfire  suppression,  with  consideration 
given  to  cost-effectiveness  and  safety. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for  wilderness 
designation.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  this  alternative, 
it  is  assumed  that  a  hydroelectric  facility  would  be  developed 
and  that  there  would  be  public  vehicle  access  to  the  project's 
reservoir. 

Mineral  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  BLM's  protective 
withdrawal  on  approximately  15,595  acres  would  be 
revoked.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  potential 
for  oil  and  gas  development  is  low  and  there  are  no  current 
leases,  the  entire  area  would  be  open  to  exploration  and 
leasing.  No  exploration  or  development  is  anticipated, 
however.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  area 
is  considered  moderately  favorable  for  locatable  minerals 
such  as  uranium  and  precious  and  base  metals  the  entire 
21,038  acres  would  be  open  to  mineral  entry  and  location. 
There  are  currently  20  lode  claims  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  WSA  but  no  development  is  anticipated.  Unlike  the 
Proposed  Action,  the  entire  area  would  be  open  to  the 
disposal  of  mineral  materials. 

Riparian  Habitat 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  only  the  new  riparian  areas 
that  would  be  created  by  hydroelectric  development  would 
be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
aquatic  conditions  would  be  completely  altered  by 
hydroelectric  development. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Species 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  only  endangered  and 
threatened  species  (bald  eagles  and  peregrine  falcons)  and 
their  habitat  would  be  inventoried  and  monitored.  Clearances 
would  continue  to  be  conducted  for  any  proposed  projects. 
Recreational  use  would  be  limited  if  necessary  to  protect 
these  species  and  their  habitat.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action, 
hydroelectric  development  would  eliminate  river  otter 
habitat  and  populations. 

Wildlife  Habitat 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  no  habitat 
improvement  projects  are  proposed  at  this  time,  wildlife 
habitat  would  only  be  available  to  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  35  deer,  and  an  additional  579  deer 
and  125  elk  during  the  winter.  Hydroelectric  development 
and  recreational  use  would  eliminate  habitat  available  for 


bighorn  sheep,  and  the  present  sheep  population  would  be 
displaced  from  the  WSA. 

Livestock  Grazing 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  livestock  grazing  allocations 
would  continue  at  the  current  level  of  662  AUMs,  which 
would  be  managed  under  the  current  grazing  system.  In 
the  future,  one  spring  development  and  two  stock  reservoirs 
are  projects  that  may  be  necessary  to  improve  livestock 
distribution.  Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  if  any  additional 
forage  would  become  available  as  a  result  of  improved 
grazing  management,  livestock  would  have  priority  for  its 
allocation  on  15,466  acres  outside  the  inner  gorge. 

Forestry 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  is  little 
demand  for  woodland  products  in  this  area,  all  337  acres 
of  productive  pinyon-juniper  woodlands  would  be  open  to 
harvest. 

Recreation 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
for  motorized  recreation  in  a  predominantly  natural  setting. 
Annual  recreational  use  of  the  area  is  expected  to  increase 
from  the  present  3,500  RVDs  to  16,000  RVDs  primarily 
as  result  of  increased  fishing  and  motorized  boating  use. 
No  BLM  recreational  facilities  or  improvements  are 
anticipated. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  open 
to  ORV  use  except  on  3,156  acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk 
winter  range  where  vehicle  use  would  be  limited  to 
designated  roads  and  trails  from  December  1  through  April 
30  if  necessary  to  protect  wintering  deer  and  elk. 

Cultural  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  there  are  no  existing 
NRHP  sites  within  the  WSA,  stabilization  of  sites  would 
be  possible.  Any  future  activity  plans  or  proposals  involving 
surface  disturbance  would  provide  for  avoidance  or 
recordation  and  excavation  of  any  sites  identified  during 
the  clearance. 

Visual  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
to  allow  major  modifications  of  the  landscape  (VRM  Class 
IV). 
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GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA  ALTERNATIVES 


Major  Utilities 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  although  the  WSA  is  not 
within  any  existing  or  anticipated  utility  corridor,  the  entire 
area  would  be  open  to  development  of  major  utility  facilities. 
(Major  utility  facilities  are  6-inch  or  larger  pipelines,  and 
69  kv  or  larger  powerlines.) 

Hydroelectric  Resources 

Unlike  the  Proposed  Action,  and  although  hydroelectric 
development  would  conflict  with  other  values  such  as 
Whitewater  boating,  a  high-value  aquatic  habitat,  the  Gold 
Medal  fishery,  and  the  potential  for  wild  and  scenic  river 
designation,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  of  this  alternative, 
it  is  assumed  that  a  hydroelectric  facility  would  be 
constructed,  and  that  it  would  pool  the  Gunnison  River 
within  the  WSA. 


Fire  Management 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  area  would  be  managed 
under  the  fire-use  category  where  fire  would  be  utilized 
as  a  management  tool.  Natural  ignitions  meeting  pre- 
determined prescriptions  (such  as  those  developed  in  the 
annual  fire  management  plan)  would  be  allowed. 

Table  2-3  is  a  summary  of  impacts  by  alternative  for 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA. 
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Table  2-3 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

ISSUES 


IMPACTS  ON 
MINERAL  RESOURCES 


IMPACTS  ON 
THREATENED  AND 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT 


SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS  BY  ALTERNATIVE: 
GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA 


PROPOSED  ACTION 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would 
not  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  and  development. 
The  negative  impacts  on  min- 
eral development  on  21,038 
acres  which  have  a  moderate 
potential  for  locatable  min- 
erals, but  where  no  interest 
in  mineral  development  has 
been  expressed,  would  be 
negligible. 


Designating  the  area  as  wild- 
erness would  protect  threat- 
ened and  endangered  species 
and  their  habitat.  An  addi- 
tional peregrine  falcon  eyrie 
could  possibly  become  estab- 
lished in  the  area. 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long populations  of  50  big- 
horn sheep  and  35  deer,  and 
an  additional  579  deer  and 
125  elk  during  the  winter. 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

There  would  be  essentially 
no  impact  on  leaseable 
or  saleable  minerals. 
Exploration  and  development 
of  locatable  minerals  would 
be  eliminated  on  15,595 
acres  which  have  moderate 
potential  but  where  no 
interest  in  mineral  devel- 
opment has  been  expressed. 


There  would  be  no  impact  on 
threatened  and  endangered 
species.  The  sensitive 
river  otter  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  de- 
gradation of  20  to  25  acres 
of  riparian  habitat  that 
would  result  from  increased 
recreational  use. 


Habitat  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  year- 
long populations  of  50  big- 
horn sheep  and  35  deer,  and 
an  additional  579  deer  and 
125  elk  during  the  winter. 
Over  the  long-term,  20  to  25 
acres  of  riparian  habitat 
would  be  degraded  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  recre- 
ational use. 


NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 

Hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment would  eliminate  approx- 
imately 2,000  acres  from  min- 
eral development;  50  percent 
of  all  locatable  mineral  po- 
tential would  be  foregone. 


Impacts  on  potential  peregrine 
falcon  habitat  would  be  neg- 
ligible. Hydroelectric  power 
projects  would  eliminate  13 
miles  of  river  otter  habitat 
and  would  displace  the  present 
otter  population.  Frozen  res- 
ervoirs could  result  in  the 
displacement  of  15  to  20  bald 
eagles. 


There  would  be  sufficient  hab- 
itat to  support  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of 
35  deer,  and  an  additional  579 
deer  and  125  elk  during  the 
winter.  Hydroelectric  power 
project  development  would  block 
deer  and  elk  migrations  across 
the  Gunnison  River,  and  an  un- 
known number  of  deer  and  elk 
would  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
breaking  through  thin  ice  on  the 
reservoirs.  The  bighorn  sheep 
reintroduction  would  probably 
fail,  and  all  50  animals  would 


Table  2-3  (continued) 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ISSUES 


PROPOSED  ACTION 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 


NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

(continued) 


be  displaced.  Approximately  79 
acres  of  riparian  habitat  and 
13  miles  of  Gold  Medal  trout 
fishing  stream  would  be  lost. 


IMPACTS  ON 
LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  662  AUMs  of  forage  cur- 
rently allocated  for  live- 
stock grazing  use. 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  662  AUMs  of  forage  cur- 
rently allocated  for  live- 
stock grazing  use. 


There  would  be  no  change  in 
the  662  AUMs  of  forage  cur- 
rently allocated  for  live- 
stock grazing  use. 


^        IMPACTS  ON 
^        RECREATION 

OPPORTUNITIES 


IMPACTS  ON 
WILDERNESS  VALUES 


The  total  recreational  use 
of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA 
would  increase  by  500  RVDs 
annually  (14  percent).  This 
increase  would  be  primarily 
in  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  use,  in- 
cluding Whitewater  boating. 
There  would  be  no  impacts 
on  motorized  recreational 
activities  since  the  area  is 
currently  closed  to  that  use. 
Opportunities  for  primitive 
wilderness  recreation  would 
be  maintained  over  the  long- 
term. 


Designating  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  provide  long-term 
protection  for  the  area's 
wilderness  values. 
Wilderness  designation 
would  compliment  and  en- 
hance the  adjacent  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Wild- 
erness Area. 


The  total  recreational  use 
of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  area 
would  increase  by  3,000  RVDs 
annually  (85  percent).  Use 
of  the  area  would  shift  from 
primitive  or  wilderness-type 
recreational  activities  to 
less  primitive  recreational 
activities.  There  would  be 
a  decrease  of  1,000  RVDs  of 
wilderness  Whitewater  boat- 
ing use. 


Over  the  short-term,  the 
wilderness  values  of  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would 
be  administratively  pro- 
tected. Over  the  long- 
term,  the  area's  wilder- 
ness values  would  be  lost 
as  a  result  of  increased 
recreational  use. 


The  total  recreational  use  of 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  area  would 
increase  by  12,500  RVDs  annu- 
ally (350  percent).  Use  of 
the  area  would  shift  to  less 
primitive,  motorized,  and  flat- 
water  recreational  activities. 
Opportuntiies  for  wilderness 
recreation  and  wilderness 
Whitewater  boating  would 
be  lost. 


The  wilderness  values  of 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would 
be  lost  as  a  result  of  hydro- 
electric power  project  devel- 
opment. 
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Table  2-3  (continued) 


H 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
ISSUES 


IMPACTS  ON 

HYDROELECTRIC 

DEVELOPMENT 


PROPOSED  ACTION 

ALL  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


It  is  assumed  that  hydro- 
electric power  projects  that 
would  be  within  or  that  would 
affect  the  WSA  would  not  be 
developed.  The  impact  of 
this  is  negligible  due  to 
the  low  economic  feasibility 
of  these  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects at  this  time. 


NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 


It  is  assumed  that  hydro- 
electric power  projects  that 
would  be  within  or  that  would 
affect  the  WSA  would  not  be 
developed.  The  impact  of 
this  is  negligible  due  to 
the  low  economic  feasibility 
of  these  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects at  this  time. 


NO  WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE 


Development  of  hydroelectric 
projects  would  increase  avail- 
able electrical  power  produc- 
tion. However,  the  feasibility 
of  these  projects  is  question- 
able, and  any  positive  impact 
would  be  negligible. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


CHAPTER  THREE 


AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


This  chapter  provides  a  general  description  of  the  three 
WSAs  in  the  planning  area.  Resources  and  resource  values 
that  are  common  to  all  three  WSAs  as  well  as  those  that 
are  specific  to  each  WSA  are  described. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC/ECOLOGIC  TYPES 

The  majority  of  the  wilderness  areas  in  the  contiguous 
United  States  are  in  the  predominantly  mountainous  regions 
of  the  western  states,  specifically  the  Pacific  Forest  Province, 
the  Sierra  Forest  Province,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
Province,  as  classified  by  the  Bailey-Kuchler  System.  Two 
major  physiographic  regions,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
Province  and  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province,  are  represented 
in  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  planning  area  (Kuchler  1975). 
The  Camel  Back,  Adobe  Badlands,  and  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSAs  are  in  the  physiographic/ecologic  transition  zone 
comprised  of  the  pinyon-juniper  woodland  type  of  the 
Colorado  Plateau  Province  and  the  saltbush-greasewood  type 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Province. 

The  pinyon-juniper  woodland  type  is  represented  by  eight 
designated  wilderness  areas,  most  of  which  are  in  southeast 
Utah.  The  saltbush-greasewood  vegetation  type  is  repres- 
ented by  three  designated  wilderness  area.  All  of  the  WSAs 
in  the  planning  area  would  add  to  the  geographic  and 
ecologic  diversity  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  (NWPS). 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WILDERNESS 
RECREATION 


The  three  WSAs  analyzed  in  this  draft  EIS  would  directly 
expand  opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation. 

Designated  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado  which  are  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  planning  area  are 
the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Wilderness  Area, 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  and  the 
Raggeds,  West  Elk,  Big  Blue,  and  Mount  Sneffels  wilderness 
areas,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS).  The 


southwestern  Colorado  region  is  a  heavily-used  recreation 
and  tourist  destination  area  with  a  fluctuating  seasonal 
population  (high  summer  and  winter  visitation).  The  WSAs 
in  the  planning  area  would  provide  a  season  of  use  (early 
spring,  late  fall,  and  often  winter)  that  is  currently  limited 
in  the  existing  wilderness  areas  in  southwest  Colorado. 


RESOURCE  VALUES  COMMON  TO  ALL 
THREE  WSAs 

CLIMATE 

The  planning  area  has  a  dry  high  valley /mountainous 
continental  climate  characterized  by  low  humidity,  sunny 
days,  clear  nights,  low  to  moderate  precipitation  and 
evaporation,  and  wide-ranging  diurnal  temperature  changes. 
The  complex  regional  topography  causes  considerable 
variation  in  site-specific  temperatures,  precipitation,  and 
surface  winds.  Seasonal  conditions  vary  from  frigid  and 
blizzard-like  to  hot  and  dry. 

AIR  QUALITY 

Air  quality  within  the  planning  area  is  typical  of 
undeveloped  portions  of  the  western  United  States.  Ambient 
pollutant  levels  are  usually  near  or  below  measurable  limits. 

The  three  WSAs  are  managed  under  Prevention  of 
Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  Class  II  air  quality 
standards,  as  described  in  the  BLM's  Wilderness  Manage- 
ment Policy  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  47,  No.  23).  PSD  Class 
II  standards  allow  moderate  additional  particulate  and  sulfur 
dioxide  deterioration  associated  with  average,  well- 
controlled  industrial  growth.  Designating  the  WSAs  as 
wilderness  would  not  change  the  air  quality  designation  from 
PSD  Class  II.  Under  separate  state  authority,  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  is  a  Colorado  Category  I  area,  and  more 
restrictive  sulfur  dioxide  increments  apply  there. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES 

The  potential  for  mineral  resources  in  the  WSAs  is  based 
on  Geology,  Energy,  and  Minerals  (GEM)  reports  and  is 
discussed  in  Table  3-1.  Mineral  resources  are  specifically 
addressed  in  the  descriptions  of  each  WSA  in  this  chapter. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  planning  area  is  comprised  of  substantial  portions 
of  four  Colorado  counties  (Delta,  Montrose,  Ouray,  and 
Gunnison)  and  a  minimal  portion  of  Mesa  County.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  that  portion  of  the  planning 
area  in  Mesa  County  is  assumed  to  effect  the  Delta  County 
economy.  The  Camel  Back  WSA  is  in  Montrose  County, 
the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  in  Delta  County,  and  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  straddles  the  Montrose/Delta  county 
line. 

Social  values  and  lifestyles  within  the  planning  area  are 
very  similar  to  those  found  in  most  of  western  Colorado. 
Agriculture  (ranching,  farming,  and  fruit  production)  is  the 
primary  land  use,  and  commercial  support  services  are 
located  in  towns.  Slow,  controlled  growth  is  generally 
accepted.  Lifestyles  are  primarily  rural,  and  a  high  value 
is  placed  on  independence,  open  space,  and  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  total  population  of  southwestern  Colorado  was 
estimated  at  87,000  residents  in  1970;  in  1980  there  were 
an  estimated  100,000  residents.  The  total  1982  population 
of  the  counties  within  the  planning  area  was  approximately 
62,400.  The  largest  population  centers  in  southwestern 
Colorado  are  listed  in  Table  3-2.  Grand  Junction  (population 
28,144)  lies  just  outside  of  the  planning  area  and  is  the 
largest  population  center  in  western  Colorado. 

Population,  per  capita  income,  and  employment  figures 
for  the  years  1970,  1980,  and  1982  for  Colorado  and  each 
county  within  the  area  economically  affected  by  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas  are  shown  in  Table  3-3.  Population  growth 
occurred  in  each  county,  with  Delta  and  Montrose  counties 
realizing  the  greatest  increase.  Per  capita  income  in  each 
of  the  counties  in  the  planning  area  is  almost  33  percent 
lower  than  the  Colorado  average. 

Personal  income  for  each  county  by  major  sources  is 
shown  in  Appendix  B,  Table  B-l.  Government,  mining,  and 
retail  trade  are  the  three  major  sources  of  income  in  the 
planning  area,  followed  by  construction,  manufacturing,  and 
finance/insurance/real  estate. 

Income  from  Mineral  Production 

The  majority  of  the  mineral  production  within  the 
planning  area  has  involved  private  mineral  estate.  In  1985, 
coal  production  from  Delta  and  Gunnison  counties  was  2.2 


million  tons  with  a  1985  value  of  $55  million.  Optimistic 
annual  coal  production  forecasts  for  this  area  range  from 
4.5  to  7.35  million  tons  for  the  years  1990  to  2000.  Recent 
production  of  mineral  materials  within  the  planning  area 
is  described  in  Table  3-4. 

Income  from  Agriculture 

Livestock  and  crop  production  is  the  principal  agricultural 
activity  in  both  Montrose  and  Delta  counties.  The  primary 
crop  is  predominantly  hay  in  both  counties  and  fruit  (apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  pears)  in  the  North  Fork  area  in  Delta 
County.  Total  net  farm  proprietors  income  for  livestock 
and  crop  earnings  in  1984  was  $3,127  for  Montrose  County 
and  $3,644  for  Delta  County.  Total  agricultural  revenue 
generated  in  both  counties  is  shown  in  Table  3-5. 

Approximately  155,000  cattle  and  73,000  sheep  graze 
in  the  planning  area.  Thirty-nine  thousand  (39,000)  AUMs, 
valued  at  $330,000,  are  grazed  annually  from  public  lands 
in  the  planning  area.  Based  upon  an  average  of  $1.35  per 
AUM,  annual  federal  revenue  from  the  sale  of  this  forage 
is  approximately  $52,000. 

Income  from  Forest  Production 

Complete  data  are  not  available  for  forest  production 
in  the  planning  area.  An  estimated  level  of  productivity 
for  1984  is  about  19  million  board  feet  of  timber,  valued 
at  $200,000.  Approximately  one  million  board  feet,  valued 
at  $27,000  in  federal  revenues,  is  attributed  to  public  lands 
in  the  planning  area.  Sales  of  forest  and  woodland  products 
from  public  lands  in  the  planning  area  is  steadily  increasing. 
Annual  federal  revenues  from  sales  of  forest  products  range 
from  $7,710  in  1981  to  $40,100  in  1986.  A  detailed  listing 
of  forest  product  sales  in  the  planning  area  is  available  in 
Appendix  B,  Table  B-2. 

The  Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation  contributes  300  jobs, 
valued  at  approximately  $4  to  $5  million  to  the  local 
economy,  from  its  wafer  board  manufacturing  plant  near 
Olathe  in  Montrose  County  (Byers  1986).  Approximately 
5  percent  of  the  17  million  board  feet  of  timber  used  by 
the  plant  is  from  public  lands  with  the  remainder  coming 
off  private  lands. 

Income  from  Recreation 

Specific  recreational  use  figures  are  available  for  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  Recreation  Area.  Most  of  the  use  of  the 
area  is  Whitewater  boating,  fishing,  off-road  vehicle  (ORV) 
use,  and  camping.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  6,000 
recreation  visitor  days  (RVDs)  generating  annual  expen- 
ditures of  $940,000  are  attributable  to  this  recreation  area. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


Table  3-1 
MINERAL  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Camel  Back 

Adobe  Badlands 

Gunnison  Gorge 

LEASABLE  MINERALS 

Oil  and  gas 

2A 

3C 

2B 

Coal 

2B 

1A 

3C 

Geo  thermal 

2B 

3B 

2B 

LOCATABLE  MINERALS 

Precious  metals 

2B 

2B 

3B 

Base  metals 

2B 

2B 

3B 

Uranium/vanadium 

3B 

2B 

3B 

Gypsum 

1C 

28 

3B 

SALEABLE  MINERALS 

Dimension  stone 

4D 

IC 

4D 

Mica,  quartz,  feldspar 

1C 

IC 

2B 

Clays 

iC 

4D 

IC 

Source:  Phase  I  -  GEM  Reports  GRA  5  &  6. 
RESOURCE  RATING  CRITERIA 
Classification  Scheme: 

1.  The  geologic  environment  and  the  inferred  geologic  processes  do  not  indicate 
favorability  for  accumulation  of  mineral  resources. 

2.  The  geologic  environment  and  the  inferred  geologic  processes  indicate  low  favorability 
for  accumulation  of  mineral  resources. 

3.  The  geologic  environment,  the  inferred  geologic  processes,  and  the  reported  mineral 
occurrences  indicate  moderate  favorability  for  accumulation  of  mineral  resources. 

4.  The  geologic  environment,  the  inferred  geologic  processes,  the  reported  mineral 
occurrences,  and  the  known  mines  or  deposits  indicate  high  favorability  for 
accumulation  of  mineral  resources. 

Level  of  Confidence  Scheme: 

A.  The  available  data  are  either  insufficient  and/or  cannot  be  considered  as  direct 
evidence  to  support  or  refute  the  possible  existence  of  mineral  resources  within 
the  respective  area. 

B.  The  available  data  provide  indirect  evidence  to  support  or  refute  the  possible  existence 
of  mineral  resources. 

C.  The  available  data  provide  direct  evidence,  but  are  quantitatively  minimal,  to  support 
or  refute  the  possible  existence  of  mineral  resources. 

D.  The  available  data  provide  abundant  direct  and  indirect  evidence  to  support  or 
refute  the  possible  existence  of  mineral  resources. 
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Table  3-2 

POPULATION  CENTERS 
OF  SOUTHWESTERN  COLORADO 


POPULATION 
CENTER 


POPULATION 


1970 


1980 


Delta 
Durango 
Gunnison 
Montrose 


3,694 

10,333 

4,613 

6,496 


3,925 

10,450 

5,780 

8,668 


Table  3-3 
POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  WITHIN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 


POPULATION 

EMPLOYMENT 

PER  CAPITA  INC 

1970            1980 

OME1 

COUNTY 

1970 

1980 

1982 

1970 

1980 

1982 

1982 

Delta 
Gunnison 
Montrose 
Ouray 

15,316 
7,714 

18,357 
1,543 

21,419 

10,930 

24,656 

1,904 

23,648 
10,940 

25,747 
2,055 

5,113 

2,693 

6,803 

902 

7,413 

5,376 

10,447 

765 

8,003 

5,586 

10,359 

792 

$5,573 
4,592 
5,891 
6,987 

$8,495 
7,529 
7,984 
9,366 

$8,481 
8,019 
8,543 
9,623 

TOTALS 

42,930 

58,909 

62,390 

15,511 

24,001 

24,740 

$5,584 

$8,131 

$8,463 

COLORADO 

2,207,259 

2,889,735 

3,071,006 

869,534 

1,399,733 

1,608,368 

$8,303 

$11,972 

$12,627 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
Notes: 

Per  capita  income  is  in  1983  dollars. 


Table  3-4 
MINERAL  MATERIAL  PRODUCTION  WITHIN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 


1985 

1986 

MINERAL 
MATERIAL 

PRODUCTION 

(units) 

VALUE 
(dollars) 

PRODUCTION 

(units) 

VALUE 

(dollars) 

Moss  rock 

Rip-rap 

Fill  dirt 

Sand  and  gravel 

123 
19,670 

300 
95,000 

tons 
cu.yds. 
cu.yds. 
cu.yds. 

$    769 

8,261 

126 

38,000 

71 

19,670 

0 

95,000 

tons 
cu.yds. 

cu.yds. 

$     444 

8,261 

0 

38,000 

TOTAL  VALUE 

$  47,156 

$  46,705 
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Table  3-5 
AGRICULTURE  EARNINGS  IN  1984 


COUNTY 

LIVESTOCK 

PRODUCTS           CROPS        TOTALS 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

Montrose 
Delta 

$30,557            $9,598          $40,155 
$12,709            $6,382          $19,091 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  1984. 


The  remainder  of  the  planning  area  also  derives  significant 
benefit  from  expenditures  made  for  recreational  activities. 
Many  of  these  activities  (hiking,  camping,  backpacking,  and 
ORV  use,  etc.)  are  not  presently  quantifiable.  Economic 
data  specific  to  fishing,  hunting,  and  generalized  tourist  travel 
in  the  area  is  available. 

Fishing  activity  in  the  planning  area  accounted  for  166,000 
RVDs  in  1981.  Fishing  occurred  at  significant  levels  in  all 
counties  and  contributed  expenditures  of  approximately 
$33.2  million  (1983  dollars)  to  the  economy  (McKean 
1983).  Approximately  55,000  RVDs  and  $11.1  million  of 
the  fishing-related  expenditures  can  be  attributed  to  public 
lands  in  the  planning  area.  See  Appendix  B,  Table  B-3  for 
estimated  fishing  expenditures  and  RVDs. 

Hunters  spent  372,000  RVDs  in  the  planning  area  in 
1982.  Hunting  occurred  at  significant  levels  in  all  counties 
and  contributed  expenditures  of  about  $37  million  (1983 
dollars)  to  the  economy.  Approximately  100,000  RVDs  and 
$10  million  of  the  hunting-related  expenditures  are  attributed 
to  public  lands  in  the  planning  area.  See  Appendix  B,  Table 
B-4  for  estimated  hunting  expenditures  and  RVDs. 

Tourism  in  the  planning  area  generates  significant  levels 
of  both  income  and  employment.  Tourism  expenditures  for 
1980  are  estimated  at  $72  million  (1983  dollars)  and  were 
responsible  for  over  2,000  jobs.  See  Appendix  B,  Table 
B-5  for  estimated  tourism  expenditures. 


CAMEL  BACK  WSA 

RESOURCE  VALUES  SPECIFIC  TO  EACH 

WSA 

CAMEL  BACK  WSA  (CO-030-353) 

The  Camel  Back  WSA  is  in  southwestern  Colorado  in 
northwestern  Montrose  County,  approximately  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Delta  and  20  miles  northwest  of  Montrose. 
The  WSA  contains  10,402  acres  of  public  land  and  a  160- 
acre  private  inholding,  and  is  surrounded  by  private  and 
public  lands.  Its  southern  boundary  is  contiguous  with  the 
Uncompahgre  National  Forest.  Figure  3-1  is  a  map  of  the 
Camel  Back  WSA. 


The  Camel  Back  WSA  is  characterized  by  a  series  of 
deep  canyons,  extensive  mesas,  and  buttes.  The  largest  mesa 
is  Winter  Mesa  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 

CrEOLOG  Y 

The  Camel  Back  WSA  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau.  The  plateau  is  underlain  by  a  block 
of  Precambrian  granite  which  faulted  and  uplifted  several 
thousand  feet.  The  overlying  geologic  formations,  in  most 
cases,  drape  over  the  faults  into  a  monocline.  Rocks 
outcropping  in  the  WSA  are  the  Triassic  Chinle  formation; 
the  Jurassic  Entrada,  Summerville,  and  Morrison  formations; 
and  the  Cretaceous  Dakota  formation.  Precambrian  rocks 
are  overlain  by  Triassic  rocks  and  do  not  outcrop  within 
the  WSA.  The  Paleozoic  rock  sequence  is  missing  as  the 
area  was  a  topographic  highland  during  deposition  of 
Paleozoic  units. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 

No  coal  beds  of  commercial  value  are  known  to  occur 
within  the  Camel  Back  WSA.  There  are  no  oil  and  gas 
leases  within  the  WSA  although  the  area  is  prospectively 
valuable  for  oil  and  gas.  Sedimentary  formations  found 
within  the  WSA  have  produced  oil  and  gas  in  other  regions 
of  southwestern  Colorado,  but  due  to  its  shallow  sedimentary 
rock  sequence  this  area  has  low  favorability  for  oil  and 
gas  deposits.  There  are  no  mining  claims  on  record  within 
the  WSA.  The  GEM  Report  indicates  low  favorability  for 
these  minerals  (See  Table  3-1). 

SOILS 

The  steep  sideslopes  of  the  mesas  and  canyons  of  the 
Camel  Back  WSA  are  primarily  sandstone  rock  outcrop, 
loose  stones,  and  shallow,  well-drained,  sandy  loam  Kech 
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soils.  Kech  soils  also  occur  on  convex  slopes,  ridge  crests, 
and  gentler  sideslopes.  Deep,  well-drained  Lonti  and  Potts 
soils  occur  on  benches  and  valley  sideslopes.  The  alluvial 
bottoms  of  the  larger  drainages  have  deep,  somewhat  poorly- 
drained  soils  that  support  riparian  vegetation. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

Roubideau,  Criswell,  and  Potter  creeks  are  perennial 
streams  running  through  the  WSA.  During  the  runoff  season 
the  chemical  water  quality  is  predominantly  a  calcium 
bicarbonate  type;  an  increase  in  sodium  occurs  during  low 
flows.  Total  dissolved  solids  (TDS)  commonly  range  in  the 
hundreds  of  parts  per  million.  Sediment  yields  can  generally 
be  expected  to  vary  from  0.5  to  3.0  tons  per  acre  annually. 
Water  from  these  streams  is  used  for  irrigation  and  stock 
watering  purposes. 

There  is  no  data  available  quantifying  biological  quality 
of  surface  water  in  the  WSA.  It  is  assumed  that  most  surface 
waters  are  contaminated  with  biological  pathogens  and  could 
pose  a  threat  to  humans  if  consumed  before  being  treated. 
No  springs  are  known  to  exist  within  the  Camel  Back  WSA. 

There  is  an  average  of  approximately  12  inches  of 
precipitation  annually;  roughly  half  is  snowfall.  Due  to  steep 
canyons,  exposed  bedrock,  and  orientation  of  the  drainages, 
the  potential  for  flash  flooding  is  high. 

VEGETATION 

The  canyon  bottoms  of  the  Camel  Back  WSA  are  typical 
riparian  areas  with  a  grass  and  forb  understory  beneath 
cottonwoods,  willows,  tamarisk,  and  skunkbush.  Ponderosa 
pine  and  Douglas  fir  occur  in  the  overstory  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  canyons.  Slopes  are  vegetated  with  sparse 
pinyon-juniper  and  sagebrush.  Mesa  tops  are  mostly  pinyon- 
juniper  woodlands  with  sagebrush  and  grassland  parks,  some 
of  which  are  fairly  large. 

THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

There  is  a  population  of  the  endangered  spineless  hedgehog 
cactus  (Echinocereus  triglochidiatus  var.  inermis)  within  the 
Camel  Back  WSA.  Although  no  plants  have  been  discovered, 
the  threatened  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  (Sclerocactus 
glaucus),  may  occur  on  lower  elevation  benches.  The  Grand 
Junction  milkvetch  {Astragalus  linifolius),  classified  as 
Category  2,  occurs  in  the  area. 

There  are  no  known  populations  of  threatened  or 
endangered  animal  species  within  the  Camel  Back  WSA. 
Some  incidental  use  by  wintering  bald  eagles  does  occur 
and  there  is  potential  for  peregrine  falcons  to  inhabit  in 
the  area. 


WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

Most  of  the  Camel  Back  WSA  is  crucial  deer  and  elk 
winter  range.  The  area  currently  supports  33  deer  yearlong, 
and  an  additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Deer  are  the  most  abundant,  with  density  levels  of  25  animals 
per  square  mile  during  the  winter.  The  canyon  areas  are 
important  habitat  for  coyotes,  raccoons,  mountain  lions, 
rabbits,  and  numerous  non-game  birds.  Roubideau  Canyon 
is  considered  potential  habitat  for  desert  bighorn  sheep  and 
reintroduction  of  the  species  into  the  area  is  a  possibility. 

There  is  an  estimated  19  miles  of  aquatic  and  riparian 
habitat  within  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Camel  Back 
WSA.  Overall  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  is  poor  to  fair. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

The  Camel  Back  WSA  is  situated  within  the  boundaries 
of  two  grazing  allotments  (see  Appendix  C).  A  total  of 
680  AUMs  of  spring  and  fall  cattle  use  is  authorized  on 
these  allotments.  There  are  presently  1.25  miles  of  fence, 
one  water  catchment,  three  stock  water  reservoirs,  and  five 
miles  of  stock  trails  located  throughout  the  WSA. 

FORESTRY 

There  are  no  commercially  valuable  sawtimber  stands 
or  woodlands  suitable  for  sustained  yield  production  in  the 
Camel  Back  WSA. 

RECREATION 

Recreational  activities  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA  include 
hunting,  hiking,  backpacking,  horseback  riding,  and  ORV 
use.  The  area's  geologic  features  and  scenic  attractions  offer 
photographic  and  sightseeing  opportunities.  These  activities 
presently  take  place  in  a  predominantly  non-motorized  and 
largely  natural  environment.  It  is  estimated  that  recreational 
use  in  the  WSA  is  currently  500  RVDs  annually,  of  which 
approximately  50  percent  is  motorized  use. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Approximately  300  acres,  or  about  3  percent,  of  the  Camel 
Back  WSA  have  undergone  an  intensive  field  inventory 
for  cultural  resources.  To  date,  three  sites  have  been  recorded 
in  the  study  area;  two  were  isolated  artifacts  and  one  was 
a  hunting  blind.  The  potential  for  cultural  resources  in  this 
area  is  considered  low  to  moderate. 
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PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

There  are  no  known  paleontological  sites  within  the  Camel 
Back  WSA.  The  Morrison  formation  has  high  potential  for 
scientifically  significant  fossils,  especially  for  vertebrates  such 
as  dinosaurs  and  mammals.  The  other  formations  show 
evidence  of  fossilization  but  the  presence  of  scientifically 
valuable  fossils  has  not  been  established. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  visual  resources  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA  are  fairly 
common  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the  many  other 
canyons  in  the  plateau  region.  The  lower,  more  visible 
canyons,  especially  Roubideau  Canyon,  have  some 
outstanding  features  and  their  visual  sensitivity  is  moderate, 
with  visibility  generally  in  the  background.  The  lower 
formations  are  seldom  seen  (see  Appendix  D). 

WILDERNESS 

Naturalness.  The  dominating  geomorphic'features  of  the 
Camel  Back  WSA  are  canyons,  mesas,  and  the  Camel  Back 
ridge.  Human  imprints  on  the  area  include  ways,  some  small 
stock  ponds,  a  water  catchment,  and  short  stretches  of  fence. 
The  way  on  Winter  Mesa  is  not  maintained  and  would 
return  to  a  natural  condition  with  elimination  of  vehicle 
use.  None  of  these  imprints  are  substantially  noticeable  nor 
do  they  significantly  impair  the  naturalness  of  the  area. 

Solitude.  Opportunities  for  solitude  in  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  are  extensive  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  including 
difficulty  of  access.  Vegetation  and  topographic  screening 
produce  feelings  of  intimacy  and  isolation  in  the  canyons 
and  in  the  thick  stands  of  pinyon-juniper  on  the  mesas. 
Where  vegetation  is  sparse,  the  topography,  size,  and 
configuration  of  the  area  promote  solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation.  The  Camel  Back 
WSA  provides  numerous  and  outstanding  opportunities  for 
primitive  and  unconfined  recreation.  The  canyons  and 
gulches  provide  easy  to  moderate  cross-country  hiking  and 
horseback  riding  routes,  while  the  steeper  slopes  offer  more 
challenging  hiking  and  rock  climbing  opportunities.  The 
streams  have  produced  alluvial  deposits  that  provide 
excellent  secluded  camping  spots.  Hunting  is  an  historic  use 
of  the  area.  The  many  vantage  points  from  the  rims  and 
mesas,  and  the  canyons  and  geologic  formations  provide 
outstanding  opportunities  for  photographers,  sightseers,  and 
other  recreationists. 

Supplemental  Values.  There  are  some  supplemental 
values  which  enhance  the  wilderness  quality  of  the  Camel 
Back  WSA.  The  high  mesas  and  canyon  rims  afford 
panoramas  of  distant  mountain  ranges  as  well  as  views  of 


immense  gorges.  The  area  is  abundant  with  flora  and  fauna. 
The  striking  geologic  features  are  educational  as  well  as 
scenic  and  aesthetic. 

LANDS 

The  entire  Camel  Back  WSA  is  Montrose  County.  There 
are  eight  public  water  reserves  and  several  livestock  facilities 
in  the  area.  There  are  no  public  utility  facilities  in  the  area. 
Private  lands  within  the  WSA  boundary  include  one  tract 
of  160  acres  located  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  WSA. 
Another  160  acres  of  private  land  lie  between  the 
Uncompahgre  National  Forest  and  the  WSA;  this  tract  is 
not  included  within  the  WSA  boundary. 

ACCESS 

Unimproved  dirt  roads  off  maintained  county  roads 
provide  access  to  the  Camel  Back  WSA.  The  two 
unimproved  roads  used  most  often  are  legal  public  access 
routes. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT 

No  fires  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  between  1975  and  1984. 


ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA  (CO-030-370B) 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  in  southwestern  Colorado 
in  western  Delta  County,  approximately  three  miles 
northwest  of  Delta  and  1 .5  miles  north  of  U.S.  Highway 
50.  The  WSA  contains  10,425  acres  of  public  land  and 
is  surrounded  by  mostly  public  lands.  Its  northern  border 
is  contiguous  with  the  Grand  Mesa  National  Forest.  Figure 
3-2  is  a  map  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Most  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  in  the  badlands- 
type  Mancos  shale  formations  known  locally  as  the 
"Adobes".  The  topography  is  characterized  by  abrupt  sloping 
hills  dissected  by  rugged  serpentine  canyons.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  WSA  features  the  relatively  steep  foothills 
of  Grand  Mesa. 

GEOLOGY 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Gunnison  Uplift  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Piceance  Basin.  Cretaceous  Mancos  shale,  a  marine  dark- 
grey  silty  clay  shale,  outcrops  in  approximately  95  percent 
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of  the  WSA.  The  Cretaceous  Mesaverde  formation, 
consisting  of  shale,  coal,  and  sandstone  beds,  is  exposed 
in  the  remaining  5  percent  of  the  area. 


Groundwater,  if  present,  would  be  in  small  quantities 
and  of  very  poor  quality  due  to  high  concentrations  of 
dissolved  solids. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Approximately  507  acres  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  in  the  high  to  moderate  potential 
Bookcliffs  coal  planning  area.  None  of  the  area  is  presently 
under  lease.  Approximately  21  million  tons  of  in-place  coal 
reserves  are  within  the  WSA.  This  coal  is  in  the  Mesaverde 
formation  which  has  been  mined  extensively  using 
underground  methods  in  the  Cedaredge  and  North  Fork 
areas.  The  nearest  producing  coal  mine  (idle  since  1984) 
is  the  Red  Canyon  Mine,  approximately  ten  miles  to  the 
northeast. 

There  are  presently  no  oil  and  gas  leases  within  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA,  although  the  area  is  prospectively  valuable 
for  oil  and  gas.  There  are  no  Known  Geologic  Structures 
(KGSs)  within  the  WSA,  but  three  KGSs  are  within  six 
miles  of  the  WSA  boundary.  Four  oil  and  gas  wells  have 
been  drilled  immediately  outside  the  WSA  but  all  were 
dry  holes. 

There  are  no  known  locatable  minerals  within  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  and  the  GEM  Report  indicates  low 
favorability  for  locatable  minerals  (see  Table  3-1).  However, 
there  are  approximately  75  placer  mining  claims  scattered 
throughout  the  WSA.  These  claims  were  located  in  1982 
and  1984  and  no  activity  has  occurred  on  them  to  date. 

SOILS 

The  "adobe  badlands"  that  dominate  the  WSA  are  steep, 
bare  Mancos  shale  outcrop  hills.  The  alluvial  bottoms  and 
fans  are  deep,  well-drained,  moderately  saline,  silty  clay  loam 
Billings  soils.  Shallow,  strongly  saline  Chipeta  soils  occur 
on  some  uplands.  Deep  and  moderately  deep,  slightly  saline 
soils  occur  in  outwash  alluvium  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  WSA. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  has  no  perennial  water 
sources.  The  area  is  semi-arid,  with  an  average  of  about 
ten  inches  of  precipitation  annually. 

The  silty  clay  loams  derived  from  the  Mancos  formation 
have  high  runoff  potential,  which  is  augmented  by  sparse 
vegetation  and  steep  badlands  topography.  Soils  are  highly 
erodible  and  sediment  yields  could  potentially  be  ten  tons 
per  acre  annually.  The  average  is  about  six  tons  per  acre 
annually.  The  salt  content  of  these  saline  soils  is 
approximately  3  percent  by  weight,  resulting  in  an  average 
annual  salt  yield  of  950  to  1,900  tons  from  the  WSA. 


VEGETATION 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is 
sparsely  vegetated  with  predominantly  low  saltbush,  desert 
trumpet,  and  buckwheat.  Some  riparian  vegetation  and  salt- 
tolerant  species  occur  along  intermittent  stream  drainages. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  WSA  is  heavily  vegetated  with 
pinyon-juniper  woodlands  and  small,  scattered  grassland 
parks. 

THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

The  threatened  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  (Sclerocactus 
glaucus)  is  the  only  federally-listed  plant  species  known  to 
occur  within  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA.  The  endangered 
spineless  hedgehog  cactus  (Echinocereus  triglochidiatus  var. 
inermis),  the  endangered  clay-loving  wild  buckwheat 
(Eriogonum  pelinophilum),  and  Montrose  penstemon 
(Penstemon  retrorsus),  classified  as  Category  2,  could 
potentially  occur  within  the  WSA. 

There  are  no  identified  threatened  and  endangered  animal 
species  known  to  inhabit  the  WSA.  Some  incidental  bald 
eagle  use  could  occur  in  the  winter. 

WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  provides  year-round  habitat 
for  30  antelope  and  supports  76  deer  and  35  elk  during 
the  winter.  The  upper  portion  of  the  WSA  is  crucial  deer 
and  elk  winter  range.  Winter  deer  density  levels  are  high 
at  61  animals  per  square  mile.  Prairie  dogs,  rabbits,  badgers, 
coyotes,  bobcats,  kestrels,  red-tailed  hawks,  and  golden  eagles 
all  use  the  WSA. 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Three  livestock  grazing  allotments  are  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  (see  Appendix 
C).  A  total  of  approximately  878  AUMs  of  winter  sheep 
use  is  authorized  in  these  allotments.  There  are  presently 
three  stock  reservoirs  within  the  WSA. 

FORESTRY 

There  are  no  commercial  saw  timber  stands  in  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA.  Approximately  86  acres  of  pinyon-juniper 
woodlands  are  suitable  for  sustained  yield  production. 
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RECREATION 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  provides  recreational 
opportunities  such  as  hiking,  horseback  riding,  hunting, 
photography,  and  ORV  use.  The  present  recreational  use 
is  estimated  at  500  RVDs  annually,  most  at  which  is  non- 
motorized. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Approximately  521  acres,  or  about  5  percent,  of  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  have  undergone  an  intensive  field  inventory 
for  cultural  resources.  No  sites  have  been  recorded  in  the 
area  to  date.  The  potential  for  cultural  resources  is  considered 
low. 


Mountains   which  stimulate  feelings  of  solitude  and 
remoteness. 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation.  The  topography 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  offers  outstanding  opportunities 
for  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation.  The  upper 
woodland  areas  provide  excellent  hunting.  The  WSA  affords 
yearlong  opportunities  for  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
photography,  and  sightseeing. 

Supplemental  Values.  There  are  some  supplemental 
values  which  enhance  the  wilderness  quality  of  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA.  The  WSA's  relatively  low  elevation,  mild 
winters,  and  close  proximity  to  the  City  of  Delta  make 
it  accessible  year-round.  The  geological  and  topographical 
features  of  the  Mancos  shale  combined  with  the  desert-type 
ecology  provide  excellent  educational  opportunities. 


PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

There  are  no  known  paleontological  sites  within  the 
Adobe  Badlands  WSA,  and  the  presence  of  scientifically 
valuable  fossils  has  not  been  established.  However,  geologic 
formations  in  the  area  show  evidence  of  fossilization  and 
shells  are  common  throughout  the  Mancos  shale  deposits. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  includes  the  most  outstanding 
Mancos  shale  mesa  formations  found  in  the  planning  area, 
as  well  as  some  outstanding  small  valleys  and  dissected 
canyons.  The  higher  elevations  have  more  outstanding 
features  than  the  lower  valleys,  although  sensitivity  is  high 
for  both.  Visibility  is  in  the  foreground  to  background. 

WILDERNESS 

Naturalness.  Geologically,  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA 
is  highly  varied  and  diversified.  The  majority  of  the  WSA 
consists  of  badland-type  formations,  or  "adobe"  hills,  where 
coloration  changes  abruptly  with  shifts  in  lighting.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  rolling,  rugged 
pihyon-juniper  foothills  cut  by  numerous,  small  drainages. 
Human  imprints  are  minor.  Several  vehicle  ways  can  be 
found  within  the  area  but  for  the  most  part  these  are  either 
hidden  by  topographic  relief  or  are  revegetating  and  are 
substantially  unnoticeable.  Some  past  motorcycle  use  is 
visible  in  the  lower  badlands  due  to  the  sparse  vegetation 
and  fairly  steep  topography. 

Solitude.  The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  provides  many 
opportunities  for  solitude.  The  maze-like  badlands  and  upper 
elevation  pinyon-juniper  vegetation  effectively  screen  visitors 
and  foster  a  feeling  of  intimacy.  The  sloping  topography 
affords  sweeping  views  of  the  lower  badlands  as  well  as 
Grand  Mesa,  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  the  San  Juan 


LANDS 

The  entire  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  within  Delta  County. 
There  are  no  private  inholdings  in  the  WSA,  nor  are  there 
any  withdrawals  or  rights-of-way.  The  WSA  is  bordered 
on  the  north  by  the  Grand  Mesa  National  Forest. 

ACCESS 

Access  to  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  is  via  a  county 
road  on  the  east  side.  An  unimproved  road  on  the  western 
boundary  also  provides  legal  access  to  the  area. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT 

No  fires  are  known  to  have  occurred  within  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  between  1975  and  1984. 


GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA  (CO-030-388) 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  in  southwestern  Colorado 
in  Montrose  and  Delta  counties,  approximately  ten  miles 
east  of  Delta  and  seven  miles  northeast  of  Montrose.  The 
WSA  contains  21,038  acres  of  public  land  and  is  surrounded 
by  mostly  public  land.  The  southeastern  boundary  of  the 
WSA  is  contiguous  with  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Monument.  Figure  3-3  is  a  map  of  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA. 

The  WSA  is  a  geologic  continuation  of  the  Black  Canyon 
of  the  Gunnison.  The  Gunnison  Gorge,  however,  offers  a 
greater  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  communities  than  the 
adjacent  monument. 
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The  segment  of  the  Gunnison  River  flowing  through  the 
WSA  and  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument  has  been  studied  for  inclusion  into  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  Systems.  The  final  EIS,  completed 
by  the  NPS  in  September  1979,  recommended  that  26.2 
miles,  including  13.5  miles  administered  by  the  BLM,  be 
designated  a  wild  river.  On  March  20,  1986,  legislation 
to  designate  29  miles  of  the  Gunnison  River  in  this  area 
as  wild  and  scenic  was  introduced  in  Congress.  The 
legislation  would  also  designate  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
Recreation  Lands  as  a  National  Recreation  Area  which 
would  be  a  part  of  the  proposed  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison  National  Park  Complex.  This  legislation  is 
currently  under  study. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  primarily  the  lower, 
northern  end  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  River. 
It  is  a  broad,  spacious  outer  canyon  with  a  steep,  narrow 
inner  gorge.  The  depth  from  the  rim  of  the  inner  gorge 
to  the  river  varies  from  400  to  800  feet;  its  width  ranges 
from  800  feet  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  depth  from  the 
rim  of  the  outer  canyon  to  the  river  varies  from  1,000  to 
2,000  feet;  its  width  is  approximately  two  miles.  Three  major 
tributary  canyons  cut  significant  drainages  to  the  river.  The 
largest,  the  Smith  Fork,  rises  to  the  east  in  the  West  Elk 
Mountains  and  maintains  a  perennial  flow,  though  much 
of  its  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  Smith  Fork  drops  through  a  series  of  cascades  and  falls 
into  the  Gunnison  Gorge.  Red  Canyon  is  a  very  narrow, 
sheer-walled  canyon  entering  the  Gunnison  Gorge  from  the 
east  in  the  center  of  the  WSA.  Chukar  Canyon  dissects 
the  southern  portion  of  the  WSA.  Numerous  small  washes 
and  canyons  enter  the  gorge  throughout  its  length,  creating 
a  very  rugged  and  diverse  topography.  The  inner  gorge  is 
inaccessible  except  by  foot  and  horse  trails. 

GEOLOGY 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Gunnison 
Uplift.  The  western  boundary  of  the  uplift  is  a  well-defined 
monocline,  the  southern  boundary  is  defined  by  the  Cimarron 
Fault,  and  the  eastern  boundary  is  characterized  by  gentle 
slopes.  The  initial  uplift  occurred  during  the  Laramide 
orogeny.  The  area  was  then  subjected  to  erosion,  followed 
by  burial  with  debris  from  volcanic  activity  in  the  West 
Elk  and  San  Juan  mountain  ranges.  Subsequent  uplift 
occurred  and  the  Gunnison  River  was  established  in  the 
Precambrian  rock.  A  combination  of  water/sediment  erosion 
action  and  gradual  uplift  movement  carved  the  spectacular 
gorge  through  the  colorful  strata.  The  rock  units  in  the  WSA 
consist  of  deformed  Precambrian  gneisses,  schists,  and  felsic 
intrusive  rocks  overlain  by  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
sediments. 


MINERAL  RESOURCES 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  not  prospectively  valuable 
for  leasable  minerals.  No  coal  beds  of  commercial  value 
are  known  to  exist  and  there  are  presently  no  oil  and  gas 
leases  within  the  WSA.  Sedimentary  formations  found  in 
the  WSA  have  produced  oil  and  gas  in  other  parts  of 
southwestern  Colorado  but  this  area  has  low  potential  for 
oil  and  gas  deposits  due  to  its  shallow  sedimentary  rock 
sequence. 

There  are  no  known  mineral  deposits  within  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  although  the  GEM  Report  indicates  moderate 
favorability  for  locatable  minerals  (see  Table  3-1).  Precious 
and  base  metal  mineralization,  and  uranium,  vanadium,  and 
gypsum  are  known  to  occur  in  formations  found  in  the 
WSA.  Gypsum  prospects  in  the  area  have  been  worked 
in  the  past.  Placer  gold  could  occur  in  gravel  deposits  of 
the  river.  There  are  presently  about  20  lode  claims  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  WSA;  the  majority  were  located  in 
1973,  some  were  located  in  1977.  No  mining  activity  has 
taken  place  to  date.  Most  of  the  WSA  is  closed  to  mineral 
entry  and  location  under  the  recreation  withdrawal. 

SOILS 

The  steep  canyon  sideslopes  are  comprised  of  poorly 
developed,  well-drained,  stony  loam  Torriorthent  soils  of 
variable  depth  and  sandstone  rock  outcrop.  Gentler 
sideslopes  and  uplands  have  shallow,  well-drained,  loamy 
Kech  and  Lazear  soils  and  rock  outcrop.  Small  areas  of 
moderately  deep,  loamy  Progresso  soil  occur  on  these  gentler 
slopes.  Narrow  strips  of  sandy  or  gravelly  alluvium  occur 
along  portions  of  the  river  bottom. 

WATER  RESOURCES 

The  Gunnison  River  is  the  prominent  water  resource  in 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA.  Tributary  streams  are  almost 
entirely  diverted  for  irrigation  purposes  and  springs  are  rare. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  administers  a  series  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  upstream  and  attempts  to  maintain  a 
minimum  flow  of  200  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs)  in  the 
river.  During  high  spring/summer  runoff,  flows  generally 
exceed  200  cfs,  at  times  reaching  10,000  cfs.  The  Gunnison 
River  carries  an  average  207  parts  per  million  of  total 
dissolved  solids,  which  is  equivalent  to  167,000  tons  per 
year.  Generally,  the  water  is  mildly  alkaline,  turbidity  is 
low,  and  water  quality  is  good. 
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VEGETATION 

Vegetation  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  primarily 
pinyon-juniper  woodlands  on  the  rims  and  benches  and 
riparian  vegetation  along  the  river.  The  riparian  type  is 
composed  primarily  of  tall  grasses,  reeds,  and  shrubs.  The 
outer  gorge  and  rim  areas  also  support  desert-type  grasses, 
shrubs,  and  cacti. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Much  of  the  inner  gorge  is  unallotted  for  livestock  grazing 
although  portions  of  four  grazing  allotments  are  within  the 
WSA  boundary  (see  Appendix  C).  A  total  of  662  AUMs 
are  authorized  in  these  allotments  for  sheep  and  cattle  use 
during  the  spring,  fall,  and  winter.  There  are  no  existing 
projects  within  the  WSA. 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

There  is  one  known  occurrence  of  the  threatened  Uinta 
Basin  bookless  cactus  (Sclerocactus  glaucus)  within  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA.  The  area  has  the  potential  of 
supporting  additional  populations  of  hookless  cactus  as  well 
as  the  endangered  clay-loving  wild  buckwheat  {Eriogonum 
pelinophilum).  Montrose  penstemon  (Penstemon  retrorsus) 
and  Delta  lomatium  (Lomatium  concinnum),  both  classified 
as  Category  2,  could  potentially  occur  in  the  area. 

BLM  inventories  indicate  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is 
a  concentration  area  for  an  estimated  30  to  40  wintering 
bald  eagles.  Peregrine  falcons  are  not  known  to  inhabit  the 
WSA,  but  do  occupy  the  adjacent  National  Monument. 
The  WSA  is  within  the  hunting  radius  of  the  existing 
peregrine  falcon  eyrie  located  in  the  Monument.  River  otters, 
listed  as  endangered  by  the  state,  were  reintroduced  into 
the  Gunnison  River  in  the  late  1970s.  The  size  of  the  present 
population  is  unknown. 

WILDLIFE  HABITAT 

The  east  side  of  the  WSA  near  Red  Canyon  is  crucial 
winter  range  for  deer  and  elk.  Winter  deer  and  elk  use 
occurs  throughout  most  of  the  WSA  and  a  small  population 
of  deer  use  the  canyon  yearlong.  The  area  currently  supports 
35  deer  yearlong,  and  an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk 
during  the  winter.  The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife 
(DOW)  has  reintroduced  bighorn  sheep  into  the  area;  much 
of  the  suitable  habitat  is  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA. 
The  area  currently  supports  50  bighorn  sheep  yearlong. 
Several  thousand  ducks  and  geese  concentrate  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  canyon  during  the  winter.  Coyotes,  bobcats, 
rabbits,  several  species  of  raptors,  and  numerous  small  birds 
and  mammals  all  inhabit  the  WSA. 

An  estimated  12  to  13  miles  of  aquatic  exists  along  the 
Gunnison  River  in  the  WSA.  This  stretch  of  river  is 
considered  excellent  fishing  and  has  been  designated  a  Gold 
Medal  trout  fishery  by  the  DOW.  Fishing  access  is  via  several 
trails  originating  on  the  upper  rim. 


FORESTRY 

There  are  no  stands  of  commercial  saw  timber  within 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA.  There  are  approximately  337 
acres  of  pinyon-juniper  woodlands  that  would  be  suitable 
for  sustained  yield  production. 

RECREATION 

Two  of  the  most  outstanding  recreational  opportunities 
in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  are  trout  fishing  and  Whitewater 
boating.  Other  activities  include  hiking,  backpacking,  rock 
climbing,  and  horseback  riding.  The  scenic  quality  of  the 
colorful  double  canyon  provides  excellent  photographic  and 
sightseeing  opportunities.  Most  recreation  opportunities  exist 
in  a  non-motorized  and  largely  natural  setting.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  presently  accounts  for  3,500 
RVDs  annually. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

^  The  entire  WSA  (2 1 ,038  acres)  has  undergone  an  intensive 
field  inventory  for  cultural  resources.  Sixty-three  sites  have 
been  recorded;  these  are  mainly  lithic  scatters,  some 
campsites  and  historic  trails,  and  cabins.  It  is  believed  that 
the  area  served  as  a  seasonal  (spring/fall)  occupation  area 
for  early  people  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  from  about 
3,000  B.C.  until  well  into  historic  times.  Anasazi,  Fremont 
and  late  Paleo  hunters,  and  Shoshone  and  Utes  are  all 
believed  to  have  used  the  area.  The  potential  for  cultural 
resources  in  this  area  is  considered  moderate. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL  RESOURCES 

There  are  no  known  paleontological  sites  within  the  WSA. 
The  Morrison  formation  has  high  potential  for  scientifically 
significant  fossils,  especially  vertebrates  such  as  dinosaurs 
and  mammals.  Other  formations  show  evidence  of 
fossilization  but  the  presence  of  scientifically  valuable  fossils 
has  not  been  established. 
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VISUAL  RESOURCES 

The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  contains  the  most  outstanding 
scenic  features  in  the  area,  with  colorful  exposed  Precambrian 
and  sandstone  formations  supporting  pinyon-juniper 
woodlands.  The  scenic  quality  of  the  WSA  includes  many 
outstanding  features  with  high  visual  sensitivity  and  visibility 
in  the  foreground/middleground. 

WILDERNESS 

Naturalness.  The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is  primarily 
natural  in  character.  The  few  minor  human  imprints  within 
the  WSA  are  ways  or  trails,  some  mining  activity,  a  small 
stock  pond,  and  a  few  old  wood  and  stone  structures  which 
add  historical  value  to  the  area  rather  than  impair  its 
naturalness.  Most  of  the  seven  ways  in  the  WSA  are  sets 
of  tracks  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  revegetated  and  not 
substantially  noticeable.  A  few  short  portions  of  old  bull- 
dozed trails  are  visible  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Erosion 
and  natural  revegetation  have  almost  obliterated  these  trails. 
All  of  these  trails  could  be  rehabilitated  if  necessary.  Several 
old  adits,  mine  shafts,  and  exploration  prospects  have  an 
insignificant  effect  on  the  naturalness  of  the  area. 

Solitude.  The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  provides  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  solitude.  Factors  affecting  solitude 
include  vegetation  cover,  topography,  size  and  configuration 
of  the  area,  and  difficulty  of  access.  Topographic  screening 
is  the  main  factor  in  the  deep,  narrow  inner  gorge.  The 
rugged  terrain  and  scattered  pinyon-juniper  woodlands  of 
the  outer  canyon  and  rim  areas  contribute  to  opportunities 
for  solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation.  The  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  provides  numerous  opportunities  for  primitive 
and  unconfined  recreation.  Fishing  on  the  Gunnison  River 
is  excellent.  Hiking  and  backpacking  are  facilitated  by  three 
trails  which  descend  from  the  outer  rim  to  the  river.  The 
river  provides  a  challenging  and  unique  experience  for 
Whitewater  boaters.  The  many  vantage  points,  geologic 
features,  and  historical  and  archeological  sites  are  ideal  for 
photographers,  sightseers,  and  other  recreationists. 

Supplemental  Values.  There  are  numerous  supplemental 
values  which  enhance  the  wilderness  quality  of  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA.  The  WSA  provides  habitat  for  several 
threatened,  endangered,  or  sensitive  animal  species,  including 
river  otters  and  a  large  concentration  of  wintering  bald  eagles. 
The  gorge  is  hunting  habitat  for  peregrine  falcons.  Confirmed 
resident  raptors  include  golden  eagles,  prairie  falcons, 
kestrels,  red-tailed  hawks,  and  turkey  vultures.  Wintering 
waterfowl  concentrate  in  the  gorge.  The  canyon  is  excellent 
bighorn  sheep  habitat.  Geological  and  ecological  features 
and  archeological  and  historical  sites  provide  excellent 
educational  values. 


LANDS 

The  Delta/Montrose  county  line  crosses  the  center  of 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  from  east  to  west.  There  are 
no  private  land  inholdings  within  the  WSA  and  much  of 
the  surrounding  private  land  is  in  a  natural  state.  With  the 
exception  of  5,443  acres,  the  area  is  under  a  BLM  withdrawal 
for  protection  of  recreation  values.  Other  withdrawals 
partially  within  the  WSA  boundary  include  a  BOR  power 
project  withdrawal,  a  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  powersite  withdrawal,  and  public  water 
reserves.  There  are  no  public  utility  facilities  in  the  area. 

ACCESS 

Unimproved  dirt  roads  off  county  roads  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  canyon  provide  access  to  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA.  Most  of  the  roads  on  the  west  side  have  legal 
public  access.  Only  one  of  the  three  roads  on  the  east  side 
has  legal  public  access. 

HYDROELECTRIC  RESOURCES 

The  City  of  Delta,  the  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association 
presently  hold  conditional  water  decrees  on  the  Gunnison 
River  for  potential  hydroelectric  developments.  Each 
proposal  in  some  way  effects  the  WSA. 

The  City  of  Delta  has  proposed  construction  of  a  dam 
for  the  purpose  of  hydroelectric  power  generation  at  a  site 
one  mile  above  the  Smith  Fork  confluence.  Reservoir 
capacity  would  be  54,000  acre-feet  and  water  would  back 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
National  Monument.  The  city  has  conditional  water  rights 
of  59,000  acre-feet.  The  project  would  cost  approximately 
$40  million  and  would  generate  an  estimated  35.5  megawatts 
of  electrical  power. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal  Company  has  proposed 
construction  of  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  hydroelectric  power 
generation  on  the  Gunnison  River  at  a  site  between  the 
Smith  Fork  and  North  Fork  confluences.  Reservoir  capacity 
would  be  162,700  acre-feet  and  water  would  back  to  about 
one  mile  below  the  boundary  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the 
Gunnison  National  Monument.  The  company  has  condi- 
tional water  rights  of  162,700  acre-feet.  Water  stored  by 
the  project  would  be  used  for  coal-fired  steam  generation 
and  possible  coal  gasification  plants  located  outside  the 
WSA,  in  an  area  north  of  the  North  Fork  confluence.  The 
project  would  cost  approximately  $63  million  and  would 
generate  an  estimated  60  megawatts  of  electrical  power. 
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The  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  has  proposed 
construction  of  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  hydroelectric  power 
generation  at  a  site  on  the  Gunnison  River  near  the  town 
of  Austin.  The  dam  would  be  outside  the  WSA  boundary 
but  water  would  back  to  the  Smith  Fork  confluence,  which 
is  within  the  boundary.  This  project  would  inundate  the 
wildlife  habitat  area  at  Gunnison  Forks.  Reservoir  capacity 
would  be  approximately  72,650  acre-feet,  for  which 
Colorado-Ute  has  conditional  water  rights.  The  project 
would  cost  approximately  $32.5  million  and  would  generate 
an  estimated  25  to  50  megawatts  of  electrical  power. 

Since  the  proposed  dam  and  reservoir  projects  generally 
overlap  one  another,  only  one  or  possibly  two  of  them  could 
conceivably  be  developed,  This  pertains  especially  to  the 
City  of  Delta  and  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal  Company 
proposals  which  use  essentially  the  same  stretch  of  river. 


Presently,  all  three  entities  are  proposing  alternatives  to 
development  of  the  projects.  Colorado-Ute  Electric 
Association  and  the  City  of  Delta  propose  to  trade  their 
conditional  water  rights  for  absolute  water  rights  of  20,000 
and  5,000  acre-feet  respectively,  to  be  stored  in  the  Blue 
Mesa  Reservoir.  The  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal  Company 
is  offering  20,000  acre-feet  to  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
which  would  be  stored  in  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  and 
released  to  maintain  a  minimum  flow  of  300  cfs  through 
the  Gunnison  River  canyon.  The  remainder  of  their  rights 
would  be  traded  for  storage  and  consumptive  use  in  the 
proposed  Dominguez  Project  downstream  on  the  Gunnison 
River. 

FIRE  MANAGEMENT 

Six  fires  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  between  1975  and  1984.  All  six  were  caused 
by  lightning  and  were  under  one-quarter  acre  in  size. 
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IMPACT  ANALYSIS  ASSUMPTIONS 

This  chapter  examines  the  expected  environmental 
consequences  of  the  alternatives  presented  in  Chapter  Two. 
To  provide  a  standard  framework  for  impact  analysis  and 
comparison  among  alternatives,  several  assumptions  were 
made. 

1.  For  this  analysis,  short-term  refers  to  the  probable 
life  of  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP/EIS  (approximately 
ten  years)  and  long-term  refers  to  more  than  ten  years. 

2.  The  BLM  would  have  the  funding  and  the  work 
force  necessary  to  implement  any  chosen  alternatives. 

3.  If  an  area  is  designated  wilderness,  it  would  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
and  the  BLM's  Final  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
(Revised,  Federal  Register,  February  25,  1985).  A  site- 
specific  wilderness  management  plan  would  be  developed 
within  two  years  after  designation.  This  plan  would  specify 
how  the  area  would  be  managed  for  recreation,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and  historic  uses,  and 
would  address  prohibited  uses  and  activities  found  in 
Section  4,  Subpart  C,  of  the  Wilderness  Act: 

"Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in  this  Act 
(Wilderness  Act  of  1964),  and  subject  to  existing 
private  rights,  there  shall  be  no  commercial 
enterprise  and  no  permanent  road  within  any 
wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act  and,  except 
as  necessary  to  meet  minimum  requirements  for 
the  administration  of  the  area  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  (including  measures  required  in  emer- 
gencies involving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons 
within  the  area),  there  shall  be  no  temporary  road, 
no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment 
or  motorboats,  no  landing  of  aircraft,  no  other 
form  of  mechanical  transport,  and  no  structure 
or  installation  within  any  such  area." 

Special  provisions  allow  specific  activities  to  be 
permitted.  Aircraft  or  motorboat  use,  where  these  uses 
are  already  established,  may  be  permitted  to  continue, 
and  necessary  measures  to  control  fire,  insects,  and  diseases 


would  be  allowed.  These  activities  would  be  subject  to 
the  conditions  desired  by  the  managing  department  head. 

The  mining  laws  and  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
leasing  in  effect  before  designation  would  remain  in  effect 
subject  to  reasonable  regulations  governing  ingress  and 
egress  "including,  where  essential  the  use  of  mechanized 
ground  or  air  equipment  and  restoration,  as  near  as 
practicable,  of  the  surface  of  the  land  disturbed"  during 
the  mining  activity  (Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  Sec.  4(3)). 

When  it  serves  the  public  interest,  the  President  may 
authorize  establishing  and  maintaining  water  develop- 
ments, power  projects,  transmission  lines,  roads,  and  other 
such  facilities.  Livestock  grazing  is  permitted  to  continue 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  are  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary.  Commercial  services  could 
be  performed  within  the  wilderness  areas  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  realize  recreational  or  other  wilderness 
purposes  of  the  area. 

The  Act  does  not  exempt  the  affected  resources  from 
state  water  laws  or  the  jurisdiction  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  aquatic  and  terrestrial  wildlife  in  the  area. 

4.  Recreation  use  would  increase  initially  in  an  area 
designated  as  wilderness  at  the  rate  of  the  national  level 
(approximately  10  percent  annually).  The  increased 
exposure  the  area  would  receive  due  to  public  comments 
and  news  media  coverage  during  the  decision-making 
process,  as  well  as  through  outdoor  recreation  magazines 
and  wilderness  guide  books,  would  cause  additional 
visitation. 

5.  Wilderness  designation  would  preclude  mining 
activities  under  the  1872  Mining  Law  unless  the  claims 
are  valid  prior  to  the  date  of  wilderness  designation. 

6.  Development  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  may  occur 
on  any  or  all  existing  pre-FLPMA  leases,  even  within 
designated  wilderness.  However,  there  are  no  pre-FLPMA 
oil  and  gas  leases  within  any  of  the  WSAs  included  in 
this  analysis. 

7.  If  an  area  containing  non-federal  mineral  estate 
or  privately  owned  lands  is  designated  wilderness, 
acquisition  of  those  non-federal  interests  could  occur 
through  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange.  Acquisition  of 
non-federal  lands  would  occur  only  if  the  state  or  private 
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owners  concur  with  the  acquisition,  or  if  the  acquisition 
is  specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  Acquisition  of  non- 
federal inholdings  would  not  be  necessary  if  such 
properties  were  used  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
wilderness  management  of  the  surrounding  public  lands. 

8.  The  degree  of  impacts  on  soil,  water,  and  aquatic 
resources  from  mineral  development  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  soil  type,  slope  of  the  land,  degree  of  disturbance, 
and  proximity  to  stream  channels.  Given  that  exact 
development  activities  and  other  site  parameters  are  not 
known,  these  impacts  can  be  qualified  but  not  quantified 
at  this  time. 

9.  Stipulations  to  partially  protect  watersheds  from 
impacts  associated  with  mineral  exploration  and 
development  would  be  included  in  mineral  leases  and/ 
or  site-specific  environmental  assessments  for  all  actions. 

10.  Increased  vandalism  of  cultural  sites  directly 
corresponds  to  increased  and/or  improved  access  near 
the  sites.  Public  interest  in,  and  advocacy  of,  cultural 
resources  (especially  those  in  more  remote  areas)  will 
continue  to  increase. 


IMPACTS  COMMON  TO  ALL  THREE 

WSAs 

Some  resource  management  impacts  would  be 
standard  and  would  not  be  affected  or  altered  by  any 
of  the  proposed  alternatives.  Unless  specifically 
addressed  as  an  impact  in  a  particular  WSA,  the 
following  impacts  would  be  common  to  all  three  WSAs. 

Impacts  on  the  Geophysical  Environment.  The  climate, 
geology,  and  topography  of  the  three  WSAs  would  not 
be  affected  by  any  of  the  proposed  alternatives. 

Impacts  on  Air  Quality.  Air  quality  would  be  maintained 
in  all  WSAs  designated  as  wilderness.  Under  non-wilderness 
alternatives,  it  is  possible  that  air  quality  would  be  degraded 
over  the  long-term  as  development  occurred.  Based  on  the 
types  of  development  anticipated,  impacts  to  air  quality 
would  be  temporary  and  insignificant. 

Impacts  on  Major  Utility  Development.  Major  utility 
development  would  be  excluded  in  all  WSAs  designated 
as  wilderness.  Impacts  would  be  low  as  none  of  the  WSAs 
are  identified  as  being  needed  for  utility  corridors  in  the 
1980  Western  Regional  Utility  Corridor  Study  and  more 
economically  feasible  routes  exist  over  less  rugged  terrain. 

Impacts  on  Social  and  Economic  Conditions.  The  social 
characteristics  and  economic  resources  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Basin  planning  area  would  be  essentially  unaffected  by  any 
of  the  proposed  alternatives.  Resources  in  the  WSAs  have 
low  development  potential  and  the  increased  recreation  use 


following  wilderness  designation  would  result  in  only  modest 
increases  in  local  revenues. 


IMPACTS  SPECIFIC  TO  EACH  WSA  BY 
ALTERNATIVE 


This  section  identifies  the  specific  impacts  associated  with 
each  alternative  for  each  WSA. 


CAMEL  BACK  WSA  (CO-030-353) 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  all  10,402  acres  of  The  Camel 
Back  WSA  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for 
wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be  managed  to 
improve  deer  and  elk  winter  range  (2,600  acres),  to  improve 
livestock  forage  (6,402  acres),  and  to  improve  riparian 
vegetation  (1,400  acres). 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  Proposed 
Action,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  Camel  Back 
WSA  would  be  available  for  exploration  and  production 
except  for  1,400  acres  where  disposal  of  mineral  materials 
would  not  be  permitted. 

No  short-term  or  long-term  impacts  on  the  area's  coal 
resources  are  anticipated  since  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality 
and  development  is  not  expected. 

Impacts  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  limited  to  exploration. 
No  oil  or  gas  development  is  anticipated  since  the  geologic 
structures  in  the  area  have  a  low  favorability  for  oil  or 
gas  accumulation,  and  all  known  exploration  drilling  sites 
within  an  eight-mile  radius  have  been  abandoned. 

The  impacts  of  opening  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and 
location  would  also  be  limited  to  exploration.  No  known 
mineral  deposits,  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits,  or  mining 
claims  exist  in  the  area  and  no  future  interest  is  expected. 
Uranium  is  known  to  occur  in  this  area;  the  GEM  report, 
however,  identified  the  area  as  having  only  a  poor 
favorability  for  uranium  development  and  none  is  expected. 

Leaving  9,002  acres  open  to  disposal  of  mineral  materials 
could  provide  up  to  20,000  cubic  yards  of  rip-rap  annually. 
However,  demand  for  mineral  materials  within  the  area  is 
not  expected  because  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability 
of  like  materials  closer  to  all  potential  use  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  but  no  development  is  expected  over  either 
the  short-term  or  the  long-term. 
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Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species. 
Designating  6,402  acres  as  open  to  ORV  use  and  2,600 
acres  as  seasonally  limited  to  ORV  use  would  result  in 
increased  recreational  ORV  use  that  would  damage  or 
destroy  a  maximum  of  three  to  five  spineless  hedgehog  cactus 
plants  per  year.  Anticipated  increased  access  to  the  area 
would  result  in  increased  unauthorized  collections  and  a 
loss  of  up  to  five  spineless  hedgehog  cactus  plants  per  year. 
There  would  be  no  impacts  on  the  Grand  Junction  milkvetch 
because  of  the  steep  topography  of  its  habitat. 

Conclusion.  Recreational  ORV  use  and  unauthorized 
collections  would  reduce  the  present  population  of 
spineless  hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants 
per  year.  This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status 
of  this  species.  The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would 
not  be  impacted. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Seasonal  restrictions  on 
mineral  exploration  and  human  activity  on  7,592  acres  of 
crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  reduce  stress  and 
maintain  habitat  for  the  area's  present  yearlong  population 
of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during 
the  winter.  Seasonal  restrictions  would  also  improve  habitat 
conditions  necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep 
introduction.  Protecting  riparian/aquatic  systems  along  30 
miles  of  Roubideau,  Criswell,  and  Potter  creeks  from  ORV 
use  and  reducing  forage  utilization  levels  in  these  areas  from 
50  percent  to  35  percent  would  improve  vegetation  diversity, 
streambank  stability,  and  water  quality  from  fair  to  good 
condition. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an 
additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Decreased  human  activity  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
restrictions  on  7,592  acres  would  improve  habitat 
conditions  necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep 
introduction.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity, 
streambank  stability,  and  water  quality  would  improve 
from  fair  to  good  condition. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  Livestock  grazing 
allocations  would  be  reduced  from  the  present  680  AUMs 
to  480  AUMs  by  restricting  livestock  utilization  to  35  percent 
of  key  forage  species  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Conclusion.  Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  be 
reduced  by  200  AUMs  as  a  result  of  restrictions  limiting 
livestock  utilization  to  35  percent  of  key  forage  species 
on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  An  increase  of  550  RVDs  would 
be  expected  primarily  as  a  result  of  motorized  recreational 
use.  There  would  be  a  decrease  of  an  estimated  250  RVDs 
of  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  use,  although 


much  of  this  use  would  be  relocated  to  the  nearby 
Domingous  WSA  which  has  been  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Camel  Back  area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use 
of  the  area  would  shift  from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities  to  less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  10,402  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's  wilderness 
values.  The  area's  pristine  canyons  and  mesas  would  be 
degraded  by  the  trails  created  by  motorized  recreational 
use.  Access  and  use  of  the  160  acres  of  private  land  within 
the  WSA  and  the  160  acres  of  private  land  between  the 
WSA  and  the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest  could  also 
degrade  wilderness  values.  Over  the  short-term,  wilderness 
values  would  be  impaired;  over  the  long-term,  wilderness 
values  would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

Conclusion.  Not  designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
as  wilderness  would  lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
wilderness  values  throughout  the  WSA,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  increased  ORV  use. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  all  10,402  acres  of 
the  Camel  Back  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be 
managed  to  improve  deer  and  elk  winter  range  and  livestock 
forage. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  Camel 
Back  WSA  would  be  available  for  exploration  and 
production. 

No  short-term  or  long-term  impacts  on  the  area's  coal 
resources  are  anticipated  since  the  coal  of  poor  quality  and 
development  is  not  expected. 

Impacts  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  limited  to  exploration. 
No  oil  or  gas  development  is  anticipated  since  the  geologic 
structures  in  the  area  have  a  low  favorability  for  oil  or 
gas  accumulation,  and  all  known  exploration  drilling  sites 
within  an  eight-mile  radius  have  been  abandoned. 

The  impacts  of  opening  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and 
location  would  also  be  limited  to  exploration.  No  known 
mineral  deposits,  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits,  or  mining 
claims  exist  in  the  area  and  no  future  interest  is  expected. 
Uranium  is  known  to  occur  in  this  area;  the  GEM  report, 
however,  identified  the  area  as  having  only  a  poor 
favorability  for  uranium  development  and  none  is  expected. 
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Leaving  the  area  open  to  disposal  of  mineral  materials 
could  provide  up  to  20,000  cubic  yards  of  rip-rap  annually. 
However,  demand  for  mineral  materials  within  the  area  is 
not  expected  because  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability 
of  like  materials  closer  to  all  potential  use  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  but  no  development  is  expected  over  either 
the  short-term  or  the  long-term. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered   Species. 

Designating  the  entire  area  as  open  to  ORV  use  would 
result  in  increased  recreational  ORV  use  that  would  damage 
or  destroy  a  maximum  of  three  to  five  spineless  hedgehog 
cactus  plants  per  year.  Anticipated  increased  access  to  the 
area  would  result  in  increased  unauthorized  collections  and 
a  loss  of  up  to  five  spineless  hedgehog  cactus  plants  per 
year.  There  would  be  no  impacts  on  the  Grand  Junction 
milkvetch  because  of  the  steep  topography  of  its  habitat. 

Conclusion.  Recreational  ORV  use  and  unauthorized 
collections  would  reduce  the  present  population  of 
spineless  hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants 
per  year.  This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status 
of  this  species.  The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would 
not  be  impacted. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Seasonal  restrictions  on 
mineral  exploration  and  human  activity  on  7,592  acres  of 
crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  reduce  stress  and 
maintain  habitat  for  the  area's  present  yearlong  population 
of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during 
the  winter.  Habitat  conditions  for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep 
introduction  would  not  be  changed.  Current  ORV  use  and 
forage  utilization  levels  of  50  percent  on  the  riparian 
vegetation  along  30  miles  of  Roubideau,  Criswell,  and  Potter 
creeks  would  maintain  present  riparian  and  aquatic  systems 
condition  and  water  quality.  Streambank  deterioration 
would  continue. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an 
additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Decreased  human  activity  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
restrictions  on  7,592  acres  would  improve  habitat 
conditions  necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep 
introduction.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity,  and 
water  quality  would  be  maintained. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  current  680  AUMs  of  forage  allocated  for 
livestock  grazing  use. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  current 
680  AUMs  of  forage  allocated  for  livestock  grazing 
use. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  An  increase  of  550  RVDs  would 


be  expected  due  primarily  as  a  result  of  motorized 
recreational  use.  There  would  be  a  decrease  of  an  estimated 
250  RVDs  of  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  use, 
although  much  of  this  use  would  be  relocated  to  the  nearby 
Dominguez  WSA  which  has  been  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Camel  Back  area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs.  Use 
of  the  area  would  shift  from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities  to  less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  10,402  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's  wilderness 
values.  The  area's  pristine  canyons  and  mesas  would  be 
degraded  by  the  trails  created  by  motorized  recreational 
use.  Access  and  use  of  the  160  acres  of  private  land  within 
the  WSA  and  the  160  acres  of  private  land  between  the 
WSA  and  the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest  could  also 
degrade  wilderness  values.  Over  the  short-term,  wilderness 
values  would  be  impaired;  over  the  long-term,  wilderness 
values  would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

Conclusion.  Not  designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
as  wilderness  would  lead  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
wilderness  values  throughout  the  WSA,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  increased  ORV  use. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  10,402  acres 
of  the  Camel  Back  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be 
managed  to  improve  livestock  forage. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  No 
Wilderness  Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in 
the  Camel  Back  area  would  be  available  for  exploration 
and  production. 

No  short-term  or  long-term  impacts  on  the  area's  coal 
resources  are  anticipated  since  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality 
and  development  is  not  expected. 

Impacts  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  limited  to  exploration. 
No  oil  or  gas  development  is  anticipated  since  the  geologic 
structures  in  the  area  have  a  low  favorability  for  oil  or 
gas  accumulation,  and  all  known  exploration  drilling  sites 
within  an  eight-mile  radius  have  been  abandoned. 

The  impacts  of  opening  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and 
location  would  also  be  limited  to  exploration.  No  known 
mineral  deposits,  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits,  or  mining 
claims  exist  in  the  area  and  no  future  interest  is  expected. 
Uranium  is  known  to  occur  in  this  area;  the  GEM  report, 
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however,  identified  the  area  or  having  only  a  poor 
favorability  for  uranium  development  and  none  is  expected. 

Leaving  9,002  acres  open  to  disposal  of  mineral  materials 
could  provide  up  to  20,000  cubic  yards  of  rip-rap  annually. 
However,  demand  for  mineral  materials  within  the  area  is 
not  expected  because  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability 
of  like  materials  closer  to  all  potential  use  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  but  no  development  is  expected  over  either 
the  short-term  or  the  long-term. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and   Endangered   Species. 

Designating  9,002  acres  as  open  to  ORV  use  would  result 
in  increased  recreational  ORV  use  that  would  damage  or 
destroy  a  maximum  of  three  to  five  spineless  hedgehog  cactus 
plants  per  year.  Anticipated  increased  access  to  the  area 
would  result  in  increased  unauthorized  collections  and  a 
loss  of  up  to  five  spineless  hedgehog  cactus  plants  per  year. 
There  would  be  no  impacts  on  the  Grand  Junction  milkvetch 
because  of  the  steep  topography  of  its  habitat. 

Conclusion.  Recreational  ORV  use  and  unauthorized 
collections  would  reduce  the  present  population  of 
spineless  hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants 
per  year.  This  loss  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status 
of  this  species.  The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would 
not  be  impacted. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Increased  motorized 
recreational  use  and  mineral  exploration  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months  on  7,592  acres  of  crucial  deer  and 
elk  winter  range  would  increase  stress  on  wintering  animals. 
This  is  not  expected  to  affect  habitat  for  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an  additional  292  deer 
and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  The  lack  of  both  sufficient 
forage  at  present  and  available  forage  in  the  future  as  a 
result  of  livestock  forage  demands  would  eliminate  any 
possible  introduction  of  bighorn  sheep  into  the  area. 
Protecting  riparian  areas  from  ORV  use  combined  with 
retaining  current  forage  utilization  levels  of  50  percent  on 
riparian  vegetation  would  maintain  present  riparian  and 
aquatic  systems  in  fair  condition.  Water  quality  would  be 
maintained. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an 
additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter.  These 
animals  would  be  under  increased  stress  during  the 
winter  months.  The  lack  of  sufficient  forage  would 
preclude  the  introduction  of  bighorn  sheep  into  the 
area.  Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity,  streambank 
stability,  and  water  quality  would  be  maintained. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  680  AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for 
livestock  grazing  use. 


Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  680 
AUMs  of  forage  allocated  for  livestock  grazing  use. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  An  increase  of  550  RVDs  would 
be  expected,  primarily  as  a  result  of  motorized  recreational 
use.  There  would  be  a  decrease  of  an  estimated  250  RVDs 
of  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  use,  although 
much  of  this  use  would  be  relocated  to  the  nearby  Dominguez 
WSA  which  has  been  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation. 

Conclusion.  The  total  recreational  use  of  the  Camel 
Back  area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs  annually.  Use 
of  the  area  would  shift  from  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  activities  to  less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  10,402  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's  wilderness 
values.  The  area's  pristine  canyons  and  mesas  would  be 
degraded  by  the  trails  created  by  motorized  recreational 
use.  Access  and  use  of  the  1 60  acres  of  private  land  within 
the  WSA  and  the  160  acres  of  private  land  between  the 
WSA  and  the  Uncompahgre  National  Forest  could  also 
degrade  wilderness  values.  Over  the  short-term,  wilderness 
values  would  be  impaired;  over  the  long-term,  wilderness 
values  would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

Conclusion.  Not  designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
as  wilderness  would  lead  to  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
wilderness  values  throughout  the  WSA,  primarily  as 
a  result  of  increased  ORV  use. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  ALL  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  10,402  acres 
of  the  Camel  Back  WSA  would  be  recommended  as  suitable 
for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be  managed  to 
protect  and  preserve  its  wilderness  values. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in 
the  Camel  Back  WSA  would  be  withdrawn  from 
exploration,  leasing,  entry  and  location,  and  disposal. 

There  would  be  no  impact  from  closing  the  area  to  coal 
leasing  since  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality  and  development 
is  not  expected. 

Since  there  are  no  existing  leases  in  the  area,  there  would 
be  no  oil  or  gas  wells  drilled  under  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative.  No  impacts  on  oil  or  gas  development  are 
anticipated,  however,  since  the  geologic  structures  in  the 
area  have  only  a  low  favorability  for  oil  or  gas  accumulation 
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and  all  known  exploration  drilling  sites  within  an  eight- 
mile  radius  have  been  abandoned. 

Closing  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and  location  would 
have  no  impact  on  mineral  development  since  no  known 
mineral  deposits,  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits,  or  mining 
claims  exist  in  the  area.  Uranium  is  known  to  occur  in 
this  area;  the  GEM  report,  however,  identified  the  area  as 
having  only  a  poor  favorability  for  uranium  development 
so  no  impact  from  withdrawing  the  area  is  expected. 

Withdrawing  this  area  from  disposal  of  mineral  materials 
could  reduce  total  sales  by  up  to  20,000  cubic  yards  of 
rip-rap  annually.  This  is  not  expected  to  occur,  however, 
since  there  is  no  current  demand  for  mineral  materials  in 
the  area  and  none  is  expected  in  the  future.  The  WSA 
represents  less  than  ten  percent  of  available  mineral  materials 
in  the  immediate  area. 

Conclusion.  The  Camel  Back  WSA  would  not  be 
available  for  mineral  exploration  and  development.  No 
oil  or  gas  exploration  would  occur.  No  other  impacts 
on  mineral  development  are  anticipated  due  to  the  area's 
lack  of  mineral  potential  and  the  lack  of  present  or 
future  demand. 

Impacts  on  Threatened   and  Endangered   Species. 

Closing  the  entire  area  to  recreational  ORV  use  would 
prevent  the  damage  or  destruction  of  three  to  five  spineless 
hedgehog  cactus  plants  per  year.  Eliminating  possible 
development  of  new  access  into  the  area  would  reduce  the 
unauthorized  collection  of  up  to  five  spineless  hedgehog 
cactus  plants  per  year.  The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would 
also  be  protected. 

Conclusion.  Closing  the  area  to  recreational  ORV  use 
and  eliminating  possible  access  development  would 
maintain  or  improve  the  present  population  of  spineless 
hedgehog  cactus  by  a  maximum  of  ten  plants  per  year. 
This  protection  is  not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of 
this  species.  The  Grand  Junction  milkvetch  would  also 
be  protected. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Eliminating  mineral 
exploration  on  10,402  acres  and  closing  the  area  to  ORV 
use  yearlong  would  reduce  stress  on  wildlife  and  maintain 
habitat  for  the  area's  present  yearlong  population  of  33  deer, 
and  an  additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
(This  would  be  especially  true  on  7,592  acres  of  crucial 
deer  and  elk  winter  range.)  Eliminating  mineral  exploration 
and  closing  the  area  to  ORV  use  would  also  improve  habitat 
for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep  introduction.  Protecting 
riparian  /aquatic  systems  along  30  miles  of  Roubideau, 
Criswell,  and  Potter  creeks  from  ORV  use  and  reducing 
forage  utilization  levels  in  riparian  areas  from  50  percent 
to  35  percent  would  improve  vegetation  diversity, 
streambank  stability,  aquatic  habitat,  and  water  quality  from 
fair  to  good  condition. 


Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of  33  deer,  and  an 
additional  292  deer  and  28  elk  during  the  winter. 
Decreased  human  activity  as  a  result  of  closing  the 
area  to  ORV  use  would  improve  habitat  conditions 
necessary  for  a  possible  bighorn  sheep  introduction. 
Aquatic  habitat,  vegetation  diversity,  streambank 
stability,  and  water  quality  would  improve  from  fair 
to  good  condition. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  Livestock  grazing 
allocations  would  be  reduced  from  680  AUMs  to  480  AUMs 
by  reducing  utilization  of  key  forage  species  from  50  precent 
to  35  percent  on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Conclusion.  Livestock  grazing  allocations  would  be 
reduced  by  200  AUMs  as  a  result  of  restrictions  limiting 
livestock  utilization  to  35  percent  of  key  forage  species 
on  1,400  acres  of  riparian  zones. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  1,000 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  Since  the  area  would  be  closed 
to  ORV  use,  a  decrease  of  250  RVDs  of  motorized 
recreational  use  would  be  expected.  There  would  be  an 
expected  increase  of  an  estimated  750  RVDs  of  primitive 
or  wilderness-type  recreational  use. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Camel  Back  WSA  would  increase  by  500  RVDs.  Use 
of  the  area  would  shift  from  less  primitive  or  motorized 
recreational  activities  to  primitive  or  wilderness-type 
recreational  activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Designating  the  10,402  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as  wilderness  would 
provide  permanent  protection  for  the  area's  wilderness 
values.  The  area's  pristine  canyons  and  mesas  would  be 
preserved  in  their  natural  unmodified  state.  Possible 
acquisition  of  one  160-acre  private  inholding  and  one  160- 
acre  tract  of  private  land  between  the  WSA  and  the 
Uncompahgre  National  Forest  would  eliminate  any 
possibility  that  non-wilderness  uses  would  change  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  wilderness  values. 

Conclusion.  Designating  the  Camel  Back  WSA  as 
wilderness  would  provide  long-term  protection  for  the 
area's  wilderness  values. 


ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA  (C0-030-370B) 


IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  all  10,425  acres  of  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  would  be  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for 
wilderness  designation.  An  8,358-acre  portion  of  the  area 
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would  be  managed  to  reduce  salinity  contributions  to  the 
Colorado  River  system.  The  remaining  2,067  acres  of  the 
area  would  be  managed  to  improve  deer  and  elk  winter 
range. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  Proposed 
Action,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  would  be  available  for  exploration  and  production. 

The  21  million  tons  of  high  to  medium  development 
potential  coal  in  the  area  would  be  available  for  coal  leasing 
consideration.  The  positive  impact  on  overall  coal 
development  would  be  negligible  as  this  is  only  .004  percent 
of  the  high  to  medium-  development  potential  coal  reserves 
in  the  planning  area  portions  of  the  Bookcliffs  and  Paonia/ 
Somerset  coal  areas.  In  addition,  this  coal  is  not  contiguous 
to  existing  leases  and  is  not  expected  to  be  needed  to  maintain 
existing  mining  operations  over  the  long-term. 

The  impacts  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  limited  to 
exploration.  No  oil  or  gas  development  is  anticipated  since 
the  geologic  structures  in  the  area  have  only  a  moderate 
favorability  for  oil  or  gas  accumulation,  and  all  four 
exploratory  wells  drilled  within  or  adjacent  to  the  WSA 
were  abandoned  after  no  significant  amounts  of  oil  or  gas 
were  discovered. 

The  impacts  of  opening  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and 
location  would  also  be  limited  to  exploration.  No  known 
mineral  deposits  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits  exist  in 
the  area.  There  has  been  some  recent  interest  in  possible 
placer  deposits  within  the  WSA,  but  the  future  of  this  interest 
is  very  speculative. 

The  impacts  of  leaving  the  area  open  to  disposal  of  mineral 
materials  would  be  negligible.  There  is  presently  no  demand 
for  mineral  materials  in  this  area  and  none  is  expected 
because  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability  of  like 
materials  at  numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  but  no  development  is  expected  over  either 
the  short-term  or  the  long-term. 

Impacts  on  Salinity  Contributions  to  the  Colorado 
River  System.  Restricting  livestock  use  in  the  salinity  control 
area  (8,358  acres)  by  eliminating  grazing  during  the  spring 
when  soils  are  wet  and  limiting  livestock  utilization  levels 
to  35  percent  of  key  forage  species,  combined  with  closing 
the  same  area  to  ORV  use,  would  result  in  a  50  to  500 
percent  decrease  in  sediment  and  associated  salinity  yeilds 
from  public  land.  (Salinity  yields  are  approximately  3  to 
4  percent  of  the  total  sediment  yield.)  This  would  result 
in  less  than  a  one  percent  decrease  in  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

Conclusion.  Restricting  grazing  use  on  the  salinity 
control  area  (8,358  acres)  and  closing  the  same  area 
to  ORV  use  would  decrease  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  system  by  less  than  one  percent. 


Impacts  on  Threatened   and   Endangered   Species. 

Closing  8,358  acres  to  ORV  use  would  prevent  damage 
to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up  to  two  isolated 
populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  per  year. 

Conclusion.  Closing  8,358  acres  to  ORV  use  would 
prevent  damage  to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up 
to  two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless 
cactus  per  year.  This  protection  is  not  expected  to  affect 
the  status  of  this  species. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Seasonal  restrictions 
(December  1  through  April  30)  on  ORV  use  on  2,067 
acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  reduce 
stress  on  wintering  animals  and  maintain  habitat  for  the 
area's  present  populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during 
the  winter.  Habitat  that  would  support  the  area's  present 
yearlong  population  of  30  antelope  would  be  maintained 
on  8,358  acres. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  yearlong  population  of  30  pronghorn  antelope, 
and  for  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Seasonal 
restrictions  (December  1  through  April  30)  on  ORV 
use  on  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  reduce 
stress  on  wintering  animals. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  Reducing  livestock 
utilization  levels  from  50  percent  to  35  percent  of  key  forage 
species  on  8,358  acres  would  reduce  available  forage  by 
131  AUMs.  This  would  reduce  the  current  grazing  preference 
by  15  percent. 

Conclusion.  Forage  available  for  livestock  use  would 
be  reduced  by  15  percent  (131  AUMs). 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  decrease  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  100 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  Since  8,358  acres  would  be  closed 
to  ORV  use,  there  would  be  a  decrease  of  450  RVDs  of 
motorized  recreational  use.  There  would  be  an  increase  of 
50  RVDs  of  primitive  recreational  use.  The  actual  impact 
on  motorized  recreational  use  would  be  offset  by  relocating 
the  use  to  the  proposed  8,942-acre  ORV  use  area  less  than 
one  mile  east  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Adobe  Badlands  area  would  decrease  by  400  RVDs. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift  from  less  primitive  or 
motorized  recreational  activities  to  primitive  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  10,425  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  existing 
wilderness  values.  Although  most  (8,358  acres)  of  the  area's 
unique  Mancos  shale  formations  and  unspoiled  landscapes 
would  not  be  altered,  the  wilderness  values  on  the  remainder 
of  the  area  (2,067  acres),  where  ORV  use  and  land  treatment 
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projects  would  be  allowed,  would  rapidly  deteriorate  and 
would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

Conclusion.  Not  designating  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  as  wilderness  would  prevent  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  area's  wilderness  values.  Wilderness 
values  on  8,358  acres  would  not  be  altered,  but 
wilderness  values  on  2,067  acres  would  be  lost  in 
perpetuity. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  all  10,425  acres  of 
the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation.  An  8,046-acre 
portion  of  the  area  would  be  managed  to  improve  forage 
for  livestock  grazing.  The  remaining  2,379  acres  would  be 
managed  to  accommodate  all  existing  resources. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  No  Action 
Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA  would  be  available  for  exploration  and 
production. 

The  21  million  tons  of  high  to  medium  development 
potential  coal  in  the  area  would  be  available  for  coal  leasing 
consideration.  The  positive  impact  on  overall  coal 
development  would  be  negligible  as  this  is  only  .004  percent 
of  the  high  to  medium  development  potential  coal  reserves 
in  the  planning  area  portions  of  the  Bookcliffs  and  Paonia/ 
Somerset  coal  areas.  In  addition,  this  coal  is  not  contiguous 
to  existing  leases  and  is  not  expected  to  be  needed  to  maintain 
existing  mining  operations  over  the  long-term. 

The  impacts  on  oil  and  gas  leasing  would  be  limited 
to  exploration.  No  oil  or  gas  development  is  anticipated 
since  the  geologic  structures  in  the  area  have  only  a  moderate 
favorability  for  oil  or  gas  accumulation,  and  all  four 
exploratory  wells  drilled  within  or  adjacent  to  the  WSA 
were  abandoned  after  no  significant  amounts  of  oil  and 
gas  were  discovered. 

The  impacts  of  opening  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and 
location  would  also  be  limited  to  exploration.  No  known 
mineral  deposits  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits  exist  in 
the  area.  There  has  been  some  recent  interest  in  possible 
placer  deposits  within  the  WSA,  but  the  future  of  this  interest 
is  very  speculative. 

The  impacts  of  leaving  the  area  open  to  disposal  of  mineral 
materials  would  be  negligible.  There  is  presently  no  demand 
for  mineral  materials  in  this  area  and  none  is  expected 
because  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability  of  like 
materials  at  numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  but  no  development  is  expected  over  either 
the  short-term  or  the  long-term. 


Impacts  on  Salinity  Contributions  to  the  Colorado 
River  System.  Continuing  livestock  grazing  during  the 
spring  when  soils  are  wet,  maintaining  livestock  utilization 
levels  at  50  percent  of  key  forage  species  and  opening  the 
area  to  year-round  ORV  use  would  result  in  a  50  to  500 
percent  increase  in  sediment  and  associated  salinity  yields 
from  public  lands.  (Salinity  yields  are  3  to  4  percent  of 
the  total  sediment  yield.)  This  would  result  in  less  than 
a  one  percent  increase  in  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River 
system. 

Conclusion.  Livestock  grazing  and  ORV  use  would 
increase  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  system  by 
less  than  one  percent. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered   Species. 

Opening  the  entire  area  (10,425  acres)  to  year-round  ORV 
use  would  result  in  damage  to  or  the  accidental  destruction 
of  up  to  two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless 
cactus  per  year. 

Conclusion.  Opening  the  entire  area  to  year-round 
ORV  use  would  result  in  damage  to  or  the  accidental 
destruction  of  up  to  two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta 
Basin  hookless  cactus  per  year.  This  loss  is  not  expected 
to  affect  the  status  of  this  species. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  ORV  use  on  2,067  acres 
of  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  increase  stress 
on  wintering  animals,  although  there  would  be  no  change 
in  habitat  conditions  for  the  area's  present  populations  of 
76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Pronghorn  antelope 
(30  animals)  would  be  displaced  from  the  entire  area  (10,425 
acres)  for  most  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  ORV  use. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the 
winter.  ORV  use  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and 
elk  winter  range  would  increase  stress  on  wintering 
animals.  Pronghorn  antelope  (30  animals)  would  be 
displaced  from  the  entire  area  as  a  result  of  ORV  use. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing.  The  authorized  livestock  forage 
allocations  of  878  AUMs  and  current  use  patterns  would 
not  be  altered. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  878 
AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing 
use. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  An  increase  of  350  RVDs  would 
be  expected  primarily  as  a  result  of  motorized  recreational 
use  since  the  area  would  be  designated  as  open  to  ORV 
use.  There  would  be  a  decrease  of  50  RVDs  of  primitive 
recreational  use. 
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Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Adobe  Badlands  area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift  from  primitive  recreational 
activities  to  less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational 
activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  10,425  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  existing 
wilderness  values.  The  area's  unique  Mancos  shale 
formations  and  unspoiled  landscapes  would  be  rapidly 
destroyed  by  ORV  use.  This  loss  would  be  permanent  and 
would  occur  over  the  short-term. 

Conclusion.  Not  designating  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  as  wilderness  would  prevent  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  area's  wilderness  values.  Wilderness 
values  on  10,425  acres  would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  WILDERNESS 

ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  10,425  acres 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  No 
Wilderness  Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in 
the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  be  available  for  exploration 
and  production. 

The  21  million  tons  of  high  to  medium  development 
potential  coal  in  the  area  would  be  available  for  coal  leasing 
consideration.  The  positive  impact  on  overall  coal 
development  would  be  negligible  as  this  is  only  .004  percent 
of  the  high  to  medium  development  potential  coal  reserves 
in  the  planning  area  portions  of  the  Bookcliffs  and  Paonia/ 
Somerset  coal  areas.  In  addition,  this  coal  is  not  contiguous 
to  existing  leases  and  is  not  expected  to  be  needed  to  maintain 
existing  mining  operations  over  the  long-term. 

The  impacts  on  oil  and  gas  would  be  limited  to 
exploration.  No  oil  or  gas  development  is  anticipated  since 
the  geologic  structures  in  the  area  have  only  a  moderate 
favorability  for  oil  or  gas  accumulation,  and  all  four 
exploratory  wells  drilled  within  or  adjacent  to  the  WSA 
were  abandoned  after  no  significant  amounts  of  oil  or  gas 
were  discovered. 

The  impacts  of  opening  the  area  to  mineral  entry  and 
location  would  also  be  limited  to  exploration.  No  known 
mineral  deposits,  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits,  or  mining 
claims  exist  in  the  area.  There  has  been  some  recent  interest 
in  possible  placer  deposits  within  the  WSA,  but  the  future 
of  this  interest  is  very  speculative. 

The  impacts  of  leaving  the  area  open  to  disposal  of  mineral 
materials  would  be  negligible.  There  is  presently  no  demand 
for  mineral  materials  in  this  area  and  none  is  expected 


because  of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability  of  like 
materials  at  numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  area  would  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  but  no  development  is  expected  over  either 
the  short-term  or  the  long-term. 

Impacts  on  Salinity  Contributions  to  the  Colorado 
River  System.  Continuing  livestock  grazing  during  the 
spring  when  soils  are  wet,  maintaining  livestock  utilization 
levels  at  50  percent  of  key  forage  species,  and  opening  the 
area  to  year-round  ORV  use  would  result  in  a  50  to  500 
percent  increase  in  sediment  and  associated  salinity  yields 
from  public  lands.  (Salinity  yields  are  approximately  3  to 
4  percent  of  the  total  sediment  yield.)  This  would  result 
in  less  than  a  one  percent  increase  in  the  salinity  of  the 
Colorado  River  system. 

Conclusion.  Livestock  grazing  and  ORV  use  would 
increase  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  system  by 
less  than  one  percent. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered   Species. 

Opening  8,358  acres  of  the  area  to  year-round  ORV  use 
and  only  placing  seasonal  restrictions  (December  1  though 
April  30)  on  ORV  use  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and 
elk  winter  range  would  result  in  damage  to  or  the  accidental 
destruction  of  up  to  two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin 
hookless  cactus  per  year. 

Conclusion.  Opening  8,358  acres  to  year-round  ORV 
use  and  having  only  seasonal  restrictions  on  ORV  use 
on  2,067  acres  would  result  in  damage  to  or  the 
accidental  destruction  of  up  to  two  isolated  populations 
of  Uinta  Basin  hookless  cactus  per  year.  This  loss  is 
not  expected  to  affect  the  status  of  this  species. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Seasonal  restrictions 
(December  1  through  April  30)  on  ORV  use  on  2,067 
acres  of  crucial  deer  and  elk  winter  range  would  reduce 
stress  on  wintering  animals,  although  there  would  be  no 
change  in  habitat  conditions  for  the  area's  present  populations 
of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Pronghorn  antelope 
(30  animals)  would  be  displaced  from  the  entire  area  (10,425 
acres)  for  most  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  ORV  use. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the 
winter.  Seasonal  restrictions  (December  1  through  April 
30)  on  ORV  use  on  2,067  acres  of  crucial  deer  and 
elk  winter  range  would  reduce  stress  on  wintering 
animals.  Pronghorn  antelope  (30  animals)  would  be 
displaced  from  the  entire  area  as  a  result  of  ORV  use. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
impacts  on  livestock  grazing.  The  authorized  livestock  forage 
allocations  of  878  AUMs  and  current  use  patterns  would 
not  be  altered. 
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Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  878 
AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing 
use. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  800 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  An  increase  of  350  RVDs  would 
be  expected  as  a  result  of  motorized  recreational  use.  There 
would  be  a  decrease  of  50  RVDs  of  primitive  recreational 
use. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Adobe  Badlands  area  would  increase  by  300  RVDs. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift  from  primitive  recreational 
activities  to  less  primitive  or  motorized  recreational 
activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  10,425  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  existing 
wilderness  values.  The  area's  unique  Mancos  shale 
formations  and  unspoiled  landscapes  would  be  rapidly 
destroyed  by  ORV  use.  This  loss  would  be  permanent  and 
would  occur  over  the  short-term. 

Conclusion.  Not  designating  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  as  wilderness  would  prevent  the  permanent 
protection  of  the  area's  wilderness  values.  Wilderness 
values  on  10,425  acres  would  be  lost  in  perpetuity. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  ALL  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  10,425  acres 
of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be 
managed  to  protect  and  preserve  its  wilderness  values. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  All 
Wilderness  Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in 
the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  be  withdrawn  from 
exploration,  leasing,  entry  and  location,  and  disposal. 

The  21  million  tons  of  high  to  medium  development 
potential  coal  in  the  WSA  would  not  be  available  for  further 
coal  leasing  consideration.  The  loss  of  this  coal  and  its 
development  would  be  negligible  as  it  is  only  .004  percent 
of  the  high  to  medium  development  potential  coal  reserves 
within  the  planning  area  portions  of  the  Bookcliffs  and 
Paonia/Somerset  coal  areas.  In  addition,  this  coal  is  not 
contiguous  to  existing  leases  and  is  not  expected  to  be  needed 
to  maintain  existing  mining  operations  over  the  long-term. 

No  impacts  on  oil  or  gas  development  are  anticipated, 
since  the  geologic  structures  in  the  area  have  only  a  moderate 
favorability  for  oil  or  gas  accumulation,  and  all  four 
exploratory  wells  that  were  drilled  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  WSA  were  abandoned  after  no  significant  amounts  of 
oil  or  gas  were  discovered. 


Withdrawing  this  area  from  mineral  entry  and  location 
would  have  no  impact  on  mineral  development  since  no 
known  mineral  deposits,  or  evidence  of  mineral  deposits, 
or  mining  claims  exist  in  the  area.  There  has  been  some 
recent  interest  in  possible  placer  deposits  within  the  WSA, 
but  no  impacts  are  anticipated  since  the  future  of  this  interest 
is  very  speculative. 

Withdrawing  this  area  from  disposal  of  minerals  would 
have  negligible  impacts.  There  is  presently  no  demand  for 
mineral  materials  in  this  area  and  none  is  expected  because 
of  the  rough  terrain  and  the  availability  of  like  materials 
at  numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  not 
be  available  for  mineral  exploration  and  development. 
All  other  impacts  on  mineral  development  would  be 
negligible  due  to  the  area's  lack  of  mineral  potential 
and  the  lack  of  present  and  future  demand. 

Impacts  on  SaSinity  Contributions  to  the  Colorado 
River  System.  Restricting  livestock  use  on  8,358  acres  by 
eliminating  grazing  during  the  spring  when  soils  are  wet 
and  limiting  livestock  utilization  levels  to  35  percent  of  key 
forage  species,  combined  with  closing  the  entire  10,425  acres 
to  ORV  use,  would  result  in  a  50  to  500  percent  decrease 
in  sediment  and  associated  salinity  yields  from  public  lands. 
(Salinity  yields  are  approximately  3  to  4  percent  of  the 
total  sediment  yield.)  This  would  result  in  less  than  a  one 
percent  decrease  in  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  system. 

Conclusion.  Restricting  grazing  use  on  8,358  acres 
and  closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV  use  would  decrease 
the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River  system  by  less  than 
one  percent. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species. 
Closing  the  entire  area  (10,425  acres)  to  ORV  use  would 
prevent  damage  to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up  to 
two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin  bookless  cactus  per 
year. 

Conclusion.  Closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV  use  would 
prevent  damage  to  or  the  accidental  destruction  of  up 
to  two  isolated  populations  of  Uinta  Basin  hookless 
cactus  per  year.  This  protection  is  not  expected  to  affect 
the  status  of  this  species. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  Closing  the  entire  area 
(10,425  acres)  to  ORV  use  and  eliminating  woodland 
harvests  on  86  acres  would  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer 
and  elk  and  would  maintain  habitat  for  the  area's  present 
populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the  winter.  Yearlong 
habitat  would  be  maintained  for  30  pronghom  antelope. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  populations  of  76  deer  and  35  elk  during  the 
winter.  Yearlong  habitat  for  30  pronghorn  antelope 
would  be  maintained.  Closing  the  entire  area  to  ORV 
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use  and  eliminating  woodland  harvests  on  86  acres 
would  reduce  stress  on  wintering  deer  and  elk. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  Reducing  livestock 
utilization  levels  from  50  percent  to  35  percent  of  key  forage 
species  on  8,358  acres  would  reduce  available  forage  by 
131  AUMs.  This  is  a  reduction  of  15  percent  of  the  current 
grazing  preference. 

Conclusion.  Forage  available  for  livestock  use  would 
be  reduced  by  15  percent  (131  AUMs). 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  500  RVDs  to  600 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  Since  the  entire  10,425  acres 
would  be  closed  to  ORV  use,  there  would  be  a  decrease 
of  450  RVDs  of  motorized  recreational  use.  There  would 
be  an  increase  of  550  RVDs  of  primitive  or  wilderness- 
type  recreational  use.  The  actual  impact  on  motorized 
recreational  use  would  be  offset  by  relocating  this  use  to 
the  proposed  8,942-acre  ORV  use  area  less  than  one  mile 
east  of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Adobe  Badlands  WSA  would  increase  by  100  RVDs. 
Use  of  the  area  would  shift  from  less  primitive  or 
motorized  recreational  activities  to  primitive  or 
wilderness-type  recreational  activities. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Designating  the  10,425  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  provide  permanent  protection  for  existing  wilderness 
values.  The  area's  unique  Mancos  shale  formations  and 
unspoiled  landscapes  would  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
unmodified  state.  In  addition,  designating  this  area  as 
wilderness  would  nearly  double  the  acreage  of  the  BLM's 
badlands-type  wilderness  area. 

Conclusion.  Designating  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA 
as  wilderness  would  provide  long-term  protection  for 
the  area's  wilderness  values. 


GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA  (CO-030-388) 


IMPACTS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  (ALL 
WILDERNESS  ALTERNATIVE) 

The  Proposed  Action  for  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is 
the  All  Wilderness  Alternative.  Under  the  Proposed  Action, 
the  entire  21,038  acres  of  the  WSA  would  be  recommended 
as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  The  area  would  be 
managed  to  protect  and  preserve  it's  wilderness  values. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  Proposed 
Action,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  Gunnison 


Gorge  WSA  would  be  withdrawn  from  exploration,  leasing, 
entry  and  location,  and  disposal. 

Closing  the  area  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  would  have  a 
negligible  impact  since  no  exploratory  or  developmental 
drilling  is  anticipated  and  geologic  structures  in  the  area 
are  not  conducive  to  oil  or  gas  accumulation.  There  are 
no  oil  or  gas  leases  in  the  WSA. 

Withdrawing  the  area  from  mineral  entry  and  location 
would  close  21,038  acres  to  exploration  and  development 
of  locatable  minerals.  The  area  has  a  moderate  favorability 
for  accumulation  of  locatable  minerals  such  as  uranium  and 
precious  and  base  metals,  but  little  interest  in  mineral 
development  has  been  expressed.  There  are  no  known 
mineral  deposits  in  the  WSA,  although  approximately  20 
lode  claims  are  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area. 
There  is  presently  no  mineral  activity  occurring  within  the 
WSA  and  none  is  expected. 

Closing  the  area  to  disposal  of  mineral  materials  would 
have  a  negligible  affect  since  like  materials  are  available 
at  numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  The  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  not 
be  available  for  mineral  exploration  and  development. 
The  negative  impacts  on  mineral  development  on 
21,038  acres  which  have  a  moderate  potential  for 
locatable  minerals,  but  where  no  interest  in  mineral 
development  has  been  expressed,  would  be  negligible. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species.  Since 
there  would  be  no  surface  disturbance  under  this  alternative, 
there  would  be  no  impact  on  the  30  to  40  wintering  bald 
eagles  or  on  the  population  of  river  otters  that  exist  within 
the  WSA.  Wilderness  designation  would  protect  the  hunting 
habitat  used  by  bald  eagles  and  peregrine  falcons,  and  could 
possibly  result  in  an  additional  falcon  eyrie  becoming 
established  within  the  WSA. 

Conclusion.  Designating  the  area  as  wilderness  would 
protect  threatened  and  endangered  species  and  their 
habitat.  An  additional  peregrine  falcon  eyrie  could 
possibly  become  established  in  the  area. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  There  would  be  no  change 
in  habitat  conditions  for  the  area's  present  yearlong 
populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep  and  35  deer,  and  an 
additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during  the  winter.  Regulating 
uses  to  protect  wilderness  values  would  improve  25  acres 
of  riparian  habitat  over  the  long-term. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  would  be  maintained  for  the  area's 
present  yearlong  populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep  and 
35  deer,  and  an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during 
the  winter. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  662  AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for 
livestock  grazing  use. 
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Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  662 
AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing 


use. 


Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  the  present  3,500  RVDs  to  4,000 
RVDs  over  the  long-term.  This  expected  increase  would 
be  primarily  in  primitive  o'r  wilderness-type  recreational  use 
(hiking,  sightseeing,  Whitewater  boating,  and  fishing). 

Limiting  boating  use  to  six  group  encounters  per  day 
would  benefit  persons  seeking  scarce  wilderness  Whitewater 
boating  experiences.  No  Colorado  rivers  are  currently 
managed  for  wilderness  boating  opportunities.  Recreation 
demand  on  the  six  designated  wilderness  rivers  (273  river 
miles)  in  the  continental  United  States  exceeds  the  number 
of  available  annual  use  permits.  If  competition  for  river- 
use  permits  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  exceeds  allocations, 
private  and  commercial  users  would  experience  inconven- 
ience and  increased  possibilities  of  not  being  selected  during 
permit  allocations.  Allocating  two-thirds  of  available  river- 
use  permits  to  private  users  and  one-third  to  commercial 
outfitters  would  benefit  private  users  at  the  expense  of 
commercially-outfitted  recreationists. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  increase  by  500  RVDs 
(a  14  percent  increase).  This  increase  would  be 
primarily  in  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational 
use,  including  Whitewater  boating.  There  would  be  no 
impact  on  motorized  recreational  use  since  the  area 
is  currently  closed  to  that  use.  Opportunities  for 
primitive  wilderness  recreation  would  be  maintained 
over  the  long-term. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Designating  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  (21,038  acres)  as  wilderness  would  provide  permanent 
protection  for  the  area's  wilderness  values.  The  gorge's 
outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive  and  unconfined 
recreation  in  both  river  and  canyon  environments  would 
be  preserved. 

Designating  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  expand  the  contiguous  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 
Wilderness  Area  (11,180  acres),  which  is  administered  by 
the  NPS.  Wilderness  designation  would  preserve  the  Black 
Canyon/Gunnison  Gorge  system  as  one  geologic,  ecologic, 
and  physiographic  unit. 

Conclusion.  Designating  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA 
as  wilderness  would  provide  long-term  protection  for 
the  area's  wilderness  values.  Wilderness  designation 
would  compliment  and  enhance  the  adjacent  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  Wilderness  Area. 

Impacts  on  Hydroelectric  Development.   For  the 

purposes  of  analysis  of  this  alternative,  it  is  assumed  that 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  power  projects  that  have 
been  proposed  by  the  City  of  Delta  and  the  Pittsburg  and 


Midway  Coal  Company  would  be  foregone  if  the  area  was 
designated  as  wilderness.  It  is  also  assumed  that  full 
development  of  the  hydroelectric  power  project  proposed 
by  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  would  also  be 
foregone  as  the  reservoir  would  not  be  permitted  to  reach 
full-pool  levels  because  it  would  inundate  portions  of  the 
WSA. 

Current  indications  are  that  these  hydroelectric  projects 
have  a  low  economic  feasibility  in  the  foreseeable  future 
since  there  is  no  anticipated  demands  for  additional  water 
storage  or  hydroelectrical  power  generation  capacities. 
Approximately  750,000  acre-feet  of  water  are  presently 
available  in  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  which  is  upstream 
from  these  project  sites;  at  present,  there  are  insufficient 
users  to  fully  utilize  this  water.  The  Colorado  Public  Utilities 
Commission  indicates  that  current  supplies  of  electrical 
power  in  western  Colorado  are  adequate  until  at  least  the 
mid-1990s.  There  is  also  a  local,  readily  available  supply 
of  coal  as  an  alternative  electrical  power  generation  source. 

Development  of  water  storage  and  hydroelectric  power 
projects  are  permissible  in  wilderness  areas  if  authorized 
by  the  President  as  necessary  to  serve  the  public  need. 

Conclusion.  It  is  assumed  that  hydroelectric  power 
projects  that  would  be  within  or  that  would  affect  the 
WSA  would  not  be  developed.  The  impact  of  this 
is  negligible  due  to  the  low  economic  feasibility  of 
these  hydroelectric  projects  at  this  time. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  ACTION  ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Action  Alternative,  all  21,038  acres  of 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  No  Action 
Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  would  be  available  for  leasing.  Approximately 
26  percent  (5,443  acres)  of  the  area  would  be  open  to  mineral 
exploration  and  development. 

Opening  the  entire  area  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  would 
result  in  a  negligible  impact  since  geologic  structures  in  the 
area  are  not  conducive  to  oil  or  gas  accumulation  and  no 
exploratory  or  developmental  drilling  is  anticipated.  There 
are  no  oil  or  gas  leases  in  the  area. 

Retaining  the  existing  withdrawal,  which  prohibits  mineral 
entry  and  location  would  close  15,595  acres  (74  percent) 
of  the  WSA  to  exploration  and  development  of  locatable 
minerals.  The  area  has  a  moderate  favorability  for 
accumulation  of  locatable  minerals  such  as  uranium  and 
precious  and  base  metals,  but  little  interest  in  mineral 
development  has  been  expressed.  There  are  no  known 
mineral  deposits  in  the  WSA,  although  approximately  20 
lode  claims  are  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area. 
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There  is  presently  no  mineral  activity  occurring  within  the 
area  and  none  is  anticipated. 

Not  permitting  disposal  of  mineral  materials  in  this  area 
would  be  negligible  since  like  materials  are  available  at 
numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  essentially  no  impact  on 
leaseable  or  saleable  minerals.  Exploration  and 
development  of  locatable  minerals  would  be  eliminated 
on  15,595  acres  which  have  moderate  mineral  potential 
but  where  no  interest  in  mineral  development  has  been 
expressed. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species.  There 
would  be  no  impact  on  the  area's  bald  eagle  population 
or  on  potential  peregrine  falcon  habitat.  River  otters  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  degradation  of  20  to  25  acres 
of  scattered  riparian  habitat  that  would  result  from  increased 
recreational  use. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  impact  on  threatened 
and  endangered  species.  The  sensitive  river  otter  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  degradation  of  20  to  25 
acres  of  riparian  habitat  that  would  result  from  increased 
recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  There  would  be  no  change 
in  habitat  conditions  for  the  area's  present  yearlong 
populations  of  50  bighorn  sheep  and  35  deer,  and  an 
additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during  the  winter.  Over 
the  long-term,  20  to  25  acres  of  riparian  habitat  would 
be  degraded  as  a  result  of  increased  recreational  use. 

Conclusion.  Habitat  conditions  would  be  maintained 
for  the  area's  present  yearlong  populations  of  50  bighorn 
sheep  and  35  deer,  and  an  additional  579  deer  and 
125  elk  during  the  winter.  Over  the  long-term,  20  to 
25  acres  of  riparian  habitat  would  be  degraded  as  a 
result  of  increased  recreational  use. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  662  AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for 
livestock  grazing  use. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  662 
AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing 
use. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use 
(sightseeing,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  Whitewater  boating, 
and  fishing)  of  the  area  would  increase  from  the  present 
3,500  RVDs  to  6,500  RVDs  over  the  long-term.  An  increase 
of  4,000  RVDs  would  be  expected,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  motorized  or  less  primitive  recreational  use.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  group  encounters  on  the  river  would  result 
in  a  decrease  of  an  estimated  1,000  RVDs  of  recreational 
use  by  persons  seeking  a  wilderness  Whitewater  boating 
experience. 


IMPACTS  ON  THE  GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA 

Allowing  boating  use  to  a  maximum  of  ten  group 
encounters  per  day  would  meet  existing  river-use  demands 
at  the  expense  of  wilderness  recreation  opportunities. 
Unrestricted  allocation  of  river  day-use  between  commercial 
and  private  users  would  accomodate  the  short-term  demands 
of  both  groups.  Over  time,  the  increased  demands  of  both 
groups  would  exceed  the  use-limits  and  increase  the 
probability  that  one  user  group  would  utilize  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  available  permits.  Restricting  commercial 
outfitters  to  two  overnight  permits  per  day  and  not  restricting 
private  overnight  trips  would  benefit  private  users  at  the 
expense  of  commercially-outfitted  recreationists. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  area  would  increase  by  3,000  RVDs 
(an  85  percent  increase).  Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
from  primitive  or  wilderness-type  recreational  activities 
to  less  primitive  recreational  activities.  There  would 
be  a  decrease  of  1,000  RVDs  of  wilderness  Whitewater 
boating  use. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  21,038  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  Management  would  restrict  impacts  only 
if  the  natural  character  of  the  area  as  a  whole  was  threatened. 
Over  the  long-term,  existing  wilderness  values  would  be 
degraded  since  increased  recreational  use  (fishing,  Whitewater 
boating,  hiking,  horseback  riding,  hunting,  and  sightseeing) 
would  be  permitted.  Protection  of  the  wilderness  values  of 
the  Black  Canyon/Gunnison  Gorge  system  as  one  geologic, 
ecologic,  and  physiographic  unit  would  not  be  achieved. 

Conclusion.  Over  the  short-term,  the  wilderness  values 
of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  be  administratively 
protected.  Over  the  long-term,  the  area's  wilderness 
values  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  increased  recreational 
use. 

Impacts  on  Hydroelectric  Development.  Hydroelectric 
projects  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  City  of  Delta,  the 
Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal  Company,  and  the  Colorado- 
Ute  Electric  Association  would  be  inconsistent  with  present 
land-use  allocations  identified  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
RAMP.  For  the  purpose  of  analysis  for  this  alternative,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  these  projects  would  not  be  developed. 
The  impact  of  not  developing  the  hydroelectric  power 
projects  would  be  negligible  since  current  indications  are 
that  these  projects  have  a  low  economic  feasibility  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Approximately  750,000  acre-feet  of  water 
are  available  in  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  which  is  upstream 
of  the  proposed  project  sites;  at  present,  there  are  insufficient 
users  to  fully  utilize  this  water.  There  is  no  anticipated 
demand  for  additional  water  storage  or  for  hydroelectrical 
generation  capacities.  The  Colorado  Public  Utilities 
Commission  indicates  that  current  supplies  of  electrical 
power  in  western  Colorado  are  adequate  until  at  least  the 
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mid-1990s.  There  is  also  a  local,  readily  available  supply 
of  coal  as  an  alternative  electrical  power  generation  source. 

Conclusion.  It  is  assumed  that  hydroelectric  power 
projects  that  would  be  within  or  that  would  affect  the 
WSA  would  not  be  developed.  The  impact  of  this 
is  negligible  due  to  the  low  economic  feasibility  of 
these  hydroelectric  projects  at  this  time. 

IMPACTS  OF  THE  NO  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  21,038  acres 
of  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

Impacts  on  Mineral  Resources.  Under  the  No 
Wilderness  Alternative,  all  of  the  federal  mineral  estate  in 
the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  would  be  available  for 
exploration  and  production. 

Opening  the  entire  area  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  would 
result  in  a  negligible  impact  since  geologic  structures  in  the 
area  are  not  conducive  to  oil  or  gas  accumulation  and  no 
exploratory  or  developmental  drilling  is  anticipated.  There 
are  no  oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  area. 

There  would  be  positive  impact  on  the  exploration  and 
production  of  beatable  minerals  since  the  entire  21,038  acres 
would  be  open  to  entry  and  location.  The  area  has  a  moderate 
favorability  for  accumulation  of  beatable  minerals  such  as 
uranium  and  precious  and  base  metals,  but  little  development 
interest  has  been  expressed.  There  are  no  known  mineral 
deposits  in  the  WSA,  although  approximately  20  lode  claims 
are  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  area.  There  is 
presently  no  mineral  activity  occurring  within  the  area  and 
none  is  expected.  If  hydroelectric  projects  are  constructed, 
the  inundation  and  saturation  of  rock  strata  would  result 
in  approximately  2,000  acres  becoming  unavailable  for 
mineral  exploration  and  production.  It  is  estimated  that  50 
percent  of  the  mineral  potential,  including  placer  mining 
potential,  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  hydroelectric  power 
development. 

The  positive  impact  of  allowing  disposal  of  mineral 
materials  in  this  area  would  be  negligible  since  like  materials 
are  available  at  numerous  nearby  sites. 

Conclusion.  Hydroelectric  power  development  would 
eliminate  approximately  2,000  acres  from  mineral 
development;  50  percent  of  all  beatable  mineral 
potential  would  be  foregone. 

Impacts  on  Threatened  and  Endangered   Species. 

Impacts  on  potential  peregrine  falcon  habitat  would  be 
negligible.  Reservoirs  created  by  the  proposed  hydroelectric 
power  projects  would  eliminate  13  miles  of  river  otter  habitat 
and  would  displace  the  present  otter  population.  When  the 


reservoirs  freeze  over,  bald  eagle  habitat  would  be  lost, 
resulting  in  displacement  of  15  to  20  wintering  bald  eagles. 

Conclusion.  Impacts  on  potential  peregrine  falcon 
habitat  would  be  negligible.  Hydroelectric  power 
projects  would  eliminate  13  miles  of  river  otter  habitat 
and  would  displace  the  present  otter  population.  Frozen 
reservoirs  could  result  in  the  displacement  of  15  to 
20  bald  eagles. 

Impacts  on  Wildlife  Habitat.  There  would  be  sufficient 
habitat  to  support  the  area's  present  yearlong  population 
of  35  deer,  and  an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during 
the  winter.  Development  of  hydroelectric  power  projects 
would  block  deer  and  elk  migration  routes  across  the 
Gunnison  River.  Some  deer  and  elk  would  break  through 
the  thin  ice  on  the  reservoirs  and  would  be  lost;  the  actual 
impact  on  population  levels  is  unknown.  The  stress  caused 
by  increased  recreational  activity  and  the  power  project 
reservoirs  would  probably  cause  the  failure  of  the  bighorn 
sheep  reintroduction,  and  would  displace  the  present 
population  of  50  animals.  Approximately  79  acres  of  riparian 
habitat  would  be  lost  to  hydroelectric  power  project 
development.  Thirteen  miles  of  Gold  Medal  trout  fishery 
would  also  be  lost. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  sufficient  habitat  to 
support  the  area's  present  yearlong  population  of  35 
deer,  and  an  additional  579  deer  and  125  elk  during 
the  winter.  Hydroelectric  power  project  development 
would  block  deer  and  elk  migrations  across  the 
Gunnison  River,  and  an  unknown  number  of  deer  and 
elk  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  breaking  through  thin 
ice  on  the  reservoirs.  The  bighorn  sheep  reintroduction 
would  probably  fail,  and  all  50  animals  would  be 
displaced.  Approximately  79  acres  of  riparian  habitat 
and  13  miles  of  Gold  Medal  trout  fishing  stream  would 
be  lost. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  662  AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for 
livestock  grazing  use. 

Conclusion.  There  would  be  no  change  in  the  662 
AUMs  of  forage  currently  allocated  for  livestock  grazing 
use. 

Impacts  on  Recreation.  Annual  recreational  use  of  the 
area  would  increase  from  3,500  to  16,000  RVDs  (a  350 
percent  increase)  over  the  long-term.  Most  of  this  increased 
recreational  use  would  be  in  flatwater  recreational  activities 
(boating,  fishing,  swimming). 

There  would  be  a  negative  impact  on  persons  seeking 
wilderness  recreation  opportunities.  Hydroelectric  reservoir 
development  within  the  Gunnison  Gorge  would  eliminate 
all  of  the  canyon's  wilderness  recreation  opportunities.  The 
impact  on  persons  seeking  Whitewater  boating  opportunities 
in  wilderness  settings  would  be  significant.  No  Colorado 
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rivers  are  currently  managed  for  wilderness  boating 
opportunities.  Recreation  demand  on  the  six  designated 
wilderness  rivers  (273  river  miles)  in  the  continental  United 
States  exceeds  the  number  of  available  annual  use  permits. 

Conclusion.  The  total  annual  recreational  use  of  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  area  would  increase  by  12,500  RVDs 
(a  350  percent  increase).  Use  of  the  area  would  shift 
to  less  primitive,  motorized,  and  flatwater  recreational 
activities.  Opportunities  for  wilderness  recreation  and 
wilderness  Whitewater  boating  would  be  lost. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness.  Not  designating  the  21,038  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  as  wilderness 
would  prevent  the  permanent  protection  of  the  area's 
wilderness  values.  No  protective  measures  would  be 
implemented  to  maintain  the  pristine  canyon  and  river 
environments.  Over  the  long-term,  wilderness  values  would 
be  degraded  or  destroyed  by  hydroelectric  development. 
Protection  of  the  wilderness  values  of  the  Black  Canyon/ 
Gunnison  Gorge  system  as  one  geologic,  ecologic,  and 
physiographic  unit  would  not  occur. 

Conclusion.  The  wilderness  values  of  the  Gunnison 
Gorge  WSA  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of  hydroelectric 
power  project  development. 

Impacts  on  Hydroelectric  Development.  Development 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  projects  that  have  been  proposed 
by  the  City  of  Delta,  the  Pittsburg  and  Midway  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  would 
increase  available  electrical  power  production.  However,  the 
feasibility  of  these  projects  is  questionable. 

Conclusion.  Development  of  hydroelectric  projects 
would  increase  available  electrical  power  production. 
However,  the  feasibility  of  these  projects  is  questionable. 


SHORT-TERM  USES  vs.  LONG-TERM 
PRODUCTIVITY 
and 

IRREVERSIBLE/IRRETRIEVABLE  COM- 
MITMENTS OF  RESOURCES 

This  section  summarizes  the  relationships  between  short- 
term  uses  and  long-term  productivity  of  resources  affected 
by  the  management  alternatives  and  identifies  the  extent 
to  which  the  alternatives  would  irreversibly  or  irretrievably 
commit  resources.  For  this  analysis,  short-term  refers  to  the 
probable  life  of  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP  (approxi- 
mately ten  years);  long-term  refers  to  between  ten  and  twenty 
years,  or  more.  Table  4-1  compares  impacts  by  alternative 
for  each  WSA. 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 

Designating  any  or  all  of  the  WSAs  as  wilderness  would 
result  in  a  positive  cumulative  impact  on  the  NWPS  in 
that  it  would  provide  long-term  protection  of  opportunities 
for  solitude  and  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation, 
preserve  the  naturalness  of  the  areas,  and  maintain  wilderness 
values  and  resources,  including  air  quality,  visual  resources, 
watershed  values,  vegetation,  and  terrestrial,  riparian,  and 
aquatic  habitat.  The  effect  of  this  positive  impact  would 
be  proportional  to  the  acreage  designated  as  wilderness. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  not  designating  of  any  or  all 
of  the  WSAs  as  wilderness  would  be  a  degradation  of  these 
wilderness  values  and  resources,  and  an  increased 
consumptive  use  of  resources  over  the  long-term.  Mineral 
exploration,  possible  hydroelectric  power  project  develop- 
ment, and  use  or  construction  of  roads  would  significantly 
impair  wilderness  values. 
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Table  4-1 

SHORT-TERM  USES  VS.  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  IRREVERSIBLE  OR  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENTS  OF  RESOURCES 


ALTERNATIVE 


WILDERNESS  SHORT-TERM  USES  VS. 

STUDY  AREA  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


PROPOSED  ACTION         CAMEL  BACK 


ADOBE  BADLANDS 


GUNNISON  GORGE 


Over  the  long-term,  wilderness 
values  and  resources  (air  qual- 
ity, soils  and  water,  native 
vegetation,  wildlife  habitat, 
visual  resources)  would  be  de- 
graded or  lost  as  development 
occurred  in  the  Camel  Back  WSA. 
Recreation  opportunities  would 
change  or  be  replaced  by  other 
uses  such  as  mineral  develop- 
ment and  utility  construction. 

Over  the  short-term,  that  por- 
tion of  the  Adobe  Badlands  WSA 
under  the  ORV  closure  would  re- 
tain some  of  its  naturalness 
and  primitive  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

Over  the  long-term,  wilderness 
values  and  resources  (air  qual- 
ity, soils  and  water,  native 
vegetation,  wildlife  habitat, 
visual  resources)  would  be  de- 
graded or  lost  as  development 
occurred  in  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA. 

Recreation  opportunities  would 
change  or  be  replaced  by  other 
uses  such  as  mineral  develop- 
ment and  utility  construction. 

Over  both  the  short-  and  long- 
term,  wilderness  designation 
would  protect  wilderness  values 
(naturalness,  solitude)  and  wil- 
derness resources  (air  quality, 
soils  and  water,  native  vegeta- 
tion, wildlife  habitat,  visual 
resources)  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA.  Primitive  and  unconfined 
recreation  opportunities  would 
be  preserved.  Visitor  use  would 
be  expected  to  increase. 

Over  the  long-term,  the  preser- 
vation of  natural  ecological 
systems  would  benefit  future 
generations.  Upon  designation 
as  wilderness,  mineral  resources 
not  covered  by  pre-FLPMA  leases 
or  valid  existing  rights  would 
be  unavailable  for  development. 


IRREVERSIBLE/IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENTS  OF  RESOURCES 

As  mineral  exploration  and  other 
development  occurs  in  the  Camel 
Back  WSA,  irreversible  trends 
could  be  established  and  the  de- 
gradation and  loss  of  wilderness 
values  and  resources  (soils  and 
water,  native  vegetation,  wild- 
live  habitat,  visual  resources) 
would  be  irreversible  and  irre- 
trievable. 

As  mineral  exploration  and  other 
development  occurs  in  the  Adobe 
Badlands  WSA,  irreversible  trends 
could  be  established  and  the  de- 
gradation and  loss  of  wilderness 
values  and  resources  (soils  and 
water,  native  vegetation,  wild- 
live  habitat,  visual  resources) 
would  be  irreversible  and  irre- 
trievable. 


Under  wilderness  designation, 
there  would  be  no  irreversible 
or  irretrievable  commitments  of 
resources  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA.  Wilderness  values  and  re- 
sources would  remain  intact. 
Congress  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  reverse  or  modify  its  de- 
cisions based  on  future  needs. 
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Table  4-1  (continued) 


CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS 


ALTERNATIVE 


WILDERNESS 
STUDY  AREA 


SHORT-TERM  USES  VS. 
LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


IRREVERSIBLE/IRRETRIEVABLE 
COMMITMENTS  OF  RESOURCES 


NO  ACTION 
ALTERNATIVE 


CAMEL  BACK 


ADOBE  BADLANDS 


GUNNISON  GORGE 


Same  as  the  long-term  effects 
described  for  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  long-term  effects 
described  for  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Over  the  short-term,  the  clo- 
sures on  mineral  exploration  and 
ORV  use  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  would  maintain  some  of  the 
area's  naturalness  and  primi- 
tive recreation  opportunities. 

Over  the  long-term,  wilderness 
values  and  resources  (air  qual- 
ity, soils  and  water,  native 
vegetation,  wildlife  habitat, 
visual  resources)  would  be  de- 
graded or  lost  as  development 
occurred  in  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA.  Recreation  opportunities 
would  change  or  be  replaced  by 
other  uses  such  as  mineral  de- 
velopment and  utility  construc- 
tion. 


NO  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE 


CAMEL  BACK 


ADOBE  BADLANDS 


GUNNISON  GORGE 


Same  as  the  long-term  effects 
described  for  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  long-term  effects 
described  for  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  long-term  effects 
described  for  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive. 


ALL  WILDERNESS 
ALTERNATIVE 


CAMEL  BACK 


ADOBE  BADLANDS 


GUNNISON  GORGE 


Same  as  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  described  for  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  under  the 
Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  short-  and  long- 
term  effects  described  for  the 
Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  under  the 
Proposed  Action. 

The  All  Wilderness  Alternative 
for  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is 
the  Proposed  Action. 


Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

If  mineral  exploration  and  other 
development  occurs  in  the  Gunni- 
son Gorge  WSA,  irreversible  trends 
could  be  established  and  the  de- 
gradation and  loss  of  wilderness 
values  and  resources  (soils  and 
water,  native  vegetation,  wild- 
life habitat,  visual  resources) 
would  be  irreversible  and  irre- 
trievable. 


Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Camel  Back  WSA 
under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Adobe  Badlands 
WSA  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  under  the  No  Action  Alterna- 
tive. 


Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Same  as  the  resource  commitments 
described  for  the  Gunnison  Gorge 
WSA  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

The  All  Wilderness  Alternative 
for  the  Gunnison  Gorge  WSA  is 
the  Proposed  Action. 
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CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

During  preparation  of  this  Draft  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement,  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments 
and  agencies,  interest  groups,  and  individuals  were  contacted 
for  information  and  data  gathering  purposes.  A  partial  listing 
of  these  contacts  follows: 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
National  Park  Service 
U.S.  Forest  Service 

COLORADO  STATE  AGENCIES 

Division  of  Wildlife 

District  10  Regional  Planning  Commission 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 


INTEREST  GROUPS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Chipeta  Chapter,  Colorado  Archeological  Society 

Colorado  Historical  Society 

Colorado  Ute  Electric  Association 

Delta-Montrose  Electric  Association 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

Nickens  and  Associates 

Sierra  Club,  Uncompahgre  Group 

Uncompahgre  Valley  Association 

Western  Colorado  Congress 

ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

Montrose  BLM  District  Advisory  Council 

INDIVIDUALS 

Douglas  D.  Scott,  Archeologist 
John  Horn,  Archeologist 
Bill  Harris,  Archeologist 


Delta  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Department 

Montrose  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Department 

Ouray  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Department 

Gunnison  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Department 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 


Throughout  the  planning  process,  concerns  and  interests 
of  all  publics  were  addressed  in  a  variety  of  public 
participation  activities.  The  area  manager,  RMP  team  leader, 
and  team  members  met  with  county  commissioners, 
environmental  and  interest  groups,  the  Montrose  BLM 
District  advisory  council  (representatives  who  advise  the 
District  Manager  on  local  public  land  issues),  and  concerned 
citizens. 

On  July  28,  1983,  a  Notice  of  Intent  was  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Register.  This  notice  began  the  formal  planning 
process.  Invitations  to  participate  in  the  planning  process 
were  sent  to  individuals,  organizations,  agencies,  special 
interest  groups,  the  media,  business  interests,  academic 
institutions,  and  individuals.  The  general  public  was  informed 
through  news  releases. 
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Land  tenure  adjustments,  off-road  vehicle  use,  and  recreation, 
wilderness,  and  forestry  issues  generated  the  most  response. 

The  first  RMP  newsletter  was  published  in  March  1985 
and  mailed  to  about  700  addresses.  A  second  newsletter 
was  published  and  mailed  out  in  December  1985. 


DISTRIBUTION  LIST 


Department  of  Energy 

Western  Area  Power  Administration 

Other  Federal  Agencies 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 


The  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  will  be 
distributed  to  over  500  addresses.  Comments  from  federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  governments  and  agencies,  interest 
groups,  academic  institutions,  business  interests,  and 
individuals  are  solicited  and  will  be  accepted.  A  partial  list 
of  recipients  follows: 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Headquarters  Planning  Office 
Colorado  State  Office 
Canon  City  District  Office 
Craig  District  Office 
Grand  Junction  District  Office 
Montrose  District  Office 
Bureau  of  Mines 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument 
Minerals,  Water,  and  Air  Quality  Office 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 
Supervisor's  Office;  Grand  Mesa-Uncompahgre- 
Gunnison  National  Forests 
Ouray  Ranger  District 
Paonia  Ranger  District 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Delta  Conservation  District 
Shavano  Conservation  District 


COLORADO  STATE  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 

Division  of  Parks  and  Outdoor  Recreation 

Division  of  Wildlife 

Colorado  Natural  Areas  Program 
Mined  Land  Reclamation  Board 
Natural  Heritage  Inventory 
State  Clearinghouse 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
District  10  Regional  Planning  Commission 

CONGRESSIONAL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  OFFICES 

Distribution  will  be  made  to  the  offices  of  Senator  William 
L.  Armstrong,  Senator  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  and  Congressman 
Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  and  to  the  offices  of  State  Senators 
Robert  DeNier  and  Robert  Pastore,  and  State  Represen- 
tatives Ed  Carpenter  and  Margaret  Masson. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  AND  AGENCIES 


Delta  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Commission 
Planning  Department 

Montrose  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Commission 

Ouray  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Land  Use  Administrator 
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Gunnison  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Planning  Commission 

Mesa  County 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 
Policy  and  Research  Office 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS 

City  of  Delta 
City  of  Montrose 
Town  of  Cedaredge 
Town  of  Crawford 
Town  of  Hotchkiss 
Town  of  Olathe 
Town  of  Orchard  City 
Town  of  Ouray 
Town  of  Paonia 
Town  of  Ridgway 

INTEREST  GROUPS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

American  Wilderness  Alliance 

Audubon  Society,  Western  Colorado  Chapter 

Chipeta  Chapter,  Colorado  Archeology  Society 

Club  20 

Colorado  Historical  Society 

Colorado  Mining  Association 

Colorado  Mountain  Club 

Colorado  Native  Plant  Society 

Colorado  Open  Space  Council 

Colorado  Trail  Riders 

Continental  Divide  Trail  Society 

Delta  County  Cattlemen's  Association 

Ducks  Unlimited,  Montrose  Chapter 

Grand  Junction  Geological  Society 

Gunnison  County  Stockgrowers'  Association 

Gunnison  River  Coalition 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Minerals  Exploration  Coalition 

Montrose  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

North  Fork  Woolgrowers'  Association 

Ouray  County  Alliance 

Ouray  County  Cattlemen's  Association 

Paonia  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association 

Sierra  Club,  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter 


Sierra  Club,  Uncompahgre  Group 

Society  for  Range  Management 

Southern  Ute  Tribe 

Trout  Unlimited,  Montrose  Chapter 

Uncompahgre  Valley  Livestock  Association 

United  Four  Wheel  Drive  Association 

Ute  Mountain  Tribe 

Western  Colorado  Congress 

Western  Organization  of  Resource  Councils 

Western  Slope  Energy  Research  Center 

Western  Slope  Woolgrowers'  Association 

Western  Small  Miners'  Association 

The  Wilderness  Society 

Wildlife  Management  Institute 

The  Wildlife  Society 


LIST  OF  PREPARERS 

ROBERT  V.  CARRUTHERS,  Area  Manager 

B.S.  Forestry,  University  of  Montana. 

Experience:  1  year  area  manager,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  1 1  years  area  manager,  BLM,  Medford,  Oregon; 
1  year  ATROW  specialist,  BLM,  Colorado  State  Office, 
Denver,  Colorado;  8  years  forester-fire  control,  BLM, 
Montrose,  Colorado;  4  years  forester-fire  control,  BLM, 
Craig,  Colorado;  4  years  forester-fire  control,  BLM, 
Lewistown,  Montana;  1  year  forester,  BLM,  Missoula, 
Montana. 

ROBERT  E.  VECCfflA,  Team  Leader 

B.S.  Forest  and  Range  Management,  Colorado  State 
University. 

Experience:  2-1/2  years  team  leader,  RMP/EIS  staff, 
BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  2-1/2  years  staff  supervisor, 
BLM,  Montrose;  9-1/2  years  area  manager,  BLM,  Alamosa, 
Colorado;  6  years  area  manager,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado; 
4  years  range  conservationist,  BLM,  Montrose. 

SCOTT  F.  ARCHER,  Air  Quality  and  Climate 

B.S.  Environmental  Science  and  Chemistry,  Northern 
Arizona  University. 

Experience:  5-1/2  years  air  resource  specialist,  BLM, 
Colorado  State  Office,  Denver,  Colorado;  4-1/2  years 
consultant,  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 
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JEFF  CAMERON,  Aquatic  Biology 

B.A.  Fisheries,  California  State  University  at  Sacramento; 
2  years  graduate  school  Aquatic  Ecology  and  Entomology, 
Oregon  State  University. 

Experience:  8  years  fisheries  biologist,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  3  years  fisheries  biologist,  BLM,  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon;  3  years  forest  and  aquatic  entomology,  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

JOHN  A.  DAVIS,  Lands  and  Realty 

A.A.  Rend  Lake  Junior  College,  Illinois;  B.S.  Recreation 
Resource  Management  and  Planning,  Southern  Illinois 
University;  M.S.  Resource  Management  and  Planning, 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Experience:  6  years  realty  specialist,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  5  years  recreation  planner,  BLM,  Glenwood 
Springs,  Colorado. 

JAMES  R.  FERGUSON,  Wildlife  and  T&E  Species 

B.S.  Wildlife  Management,  Delaware  State  College. 

Experience:  7  years  wildlife  biologist,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  2  years  wildlife  biologist,  BLM,  Hanksville,  Utah; 
2  years  resource  planner,  BLM,  Richfield,  Utah. 

LARRY  FRAZIER,  Forestry 

B.S.  Forest  Resource  Management,  California  State 
University  at  Humboldt. 

Experience:  1-1/2  years  forester,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  3  years  branch  chief  of  administrative  services, 
BLM,  Montrose;  3  years  YACC  work  coordinator,  BLM, 
Redding,  California;  2  years  forester,  BLM,  Redding;  2  years 
forester,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Mt.  Shasta,  California. 

THOMAS  GEY,  Forestry 

B.S.  Forest  Management,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Experience:  2  years  realty  specialist,  BLM,  Kingman, 
Arizona;  5  years  forester,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado. 

PATRICIA  L.  HAWKINS,  Clerk-Typist 

Experience:  1  year  word  processing  operator,  RMP/EIS 
staff,  BLM,  Montrose;  Colorado;  8  months  receptionist, 
Montrose  County  Social  Services,  Montrose;  1  year  nursery 
attendant,  First  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Montrose;  6  months 


clerk,  Circle  K  Convenience  Store,  Montrose;  1-1/2  years 
cook,  Montrose  County  Jail,  Montrose. 

ROY  A.  HAYES,  Access  and  Transportation 

Experience:  10  years  access  and  transportation  rights-of- 
way  specialist,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  5  years  district 
engineer,  BLM,  Shoshone,  Idaho;  5  years  civil  engineering 
technician,  BLM,  Boise,  Idaho. 

RON  D.  HUNTLEY,  Vegetation  and  Livestock  Grazing 

B.S.  Range  Management,  Arizona  State  University. 

Experience:  7  years  range  conservationist,  BLM, 
Montrose,  Colorado;  2  years  range  survey,  BLM,  Socorro, 
New  Mexico. 

JOHN  R.  KALISH,  Technical  Coordinator 

B.S.  Wildlife  Biology,  University  of  Missouri. 

Experience:  1-1/2  years  technical  coordinator  (physical 
sciences),  RMP/EIS  staff,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  5- 
1/2  years  outdoor  recreation  planner,  BLM,  St.  George, 
Utah. 

LYNN  D.  LEWIS,  Geology  and  Minerals 

B.S.  Geology,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Experience:  9  years  geologist,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado; 
1  year  geologist,  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

FRANCISCO  J.  MENDOZA,  Visual  Resources 

B.S.  Landscape  Architecture,  University  of  Arizona. 

Experience:  5-1/2  years  landscape  architect,  BLM, 
Montrose,  Colorado;  3  years  outdoor  recreation  planner, 
National  Park  Service  (HCRS),  Denver,  Colorado. 

STEVE  MOORE,  Economics 

B.A.  History,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  California;  M.S. 
Agricultural  Economics,  Colorado  State  University. 

Experience:  7  years  economist,  BLM,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado;  1  year  economist,  U.S.  Senate  Washington,  D.C; 
4  years  economist,  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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DENNIS  M.  MURPHY,  Water  Resources 

A.A.  Business  Administration,  Burlington  County  Commun- 
ity College,  New  Jersey;  B.S.  Forestry/Watershed 
Management,  Utah  State  University;  1  year  graduate  school 
Hydrology,  Utah  State  University. 

Experience:  9  years  hydrologist,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  1  year  forestry  technician,  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  Utah. 

GAYLE  VOSS  RETTMANN,  Clerk-Typist 

Experience:  2  months  word  processing  operator,  RMP/ 
EIS  staff,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  3  years  word  processing 
operator,  BLM,  Craig,  Colorado;  2  years  co-teacher,  Craig 
Middle  School  and  High  School,  Craig;  1  year  secretary- 
administrative  assistant,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Montrose,  Colorado;  1  year  steno-typist,  City  of  Montrose, 
Montrose;  1  year  steno-typist,  Montrose  Regional  Library, 
Montrose;  2  years  clerk-typist,  Fort  Lewis  College  Library, 
Durango,  Colorado. 

CHARLES  G.  ROMANIELLO,  Technical  Coordina- 
tor/Economist 

M.S.  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Arizona. 

Experience:  1-1/2  years  economist,  BLM,  Colorado  State 
Office,  Denver,  Colorado;  4  years  economist,  BLM, 
Montrose,  Colorado;  1-1/2  years  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service;  2  years  economist,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

JON  WESLEY  SERING,  Recreation  and  Wilderness 

B.A.  Geography,  California  State  University  at  Long  Beach; 
M.S.  Geography/Wildland  Recreation  Management, 
University  of  Idaho. 

Experience:  8-1/2  years  wilderness,  river,  and  recreation 
planner,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  1-1/2  years  wilderness 
and  recreation  planner,  BLM,  Riverside,  California;  4  years 
wilderness  ranger,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Lone  Pine,  California; 
3  years  wilderness  ranger,  USFS,  Aspen,  Colorado;  1-1/ 
2  years  wilderness  ranger,  USFS,  Questa,  New  Mexico. 


CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

YVONNE  KUTA  SMITH,  Writer/Editor 

Experience:  2-1/2  years  technical  editor,  RMP/EIS  staff, 
BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  4  years  area  administrative 
services,  BLM,  Montrose;  4  years  word  processing  operator, 
planning  staff,  BLM,  Montrose;  6  months  typesetting 
operator,  daily  newspaper  publication,  Montrose;  6  months 
editorial  assistant/clerk,  daily  newspaper  publication, 
Montrose. 

LARRY  TAYLOR,  Fire  Management 

B.S.  Forest  and  Range  Management,  Utah  State  University. 

Experience:  3  years  fire  management  officer,  BLM, 
Montrose,  Colorado. 

ROBERT  P.  VLAHOS,  Technical  Coordinator 

B.S.  Range  and  Forest  Management,  Colorado  State 
University. 

Experience:  2  years  technical  coordinator  (biological 
sciences),  RMP/EIS  staff,  BLM,  Montrose,  Colorado;  3 
years  supervisory  range  conservationist,  BLM,  Montrose;  3 
years  supervisory  range  conservationist,  BLM,  Farmington, 
New  Mexico;  5  years  range  conservationist,  BLM, 
Farmington. 

W.  MAX  WITKIND,  Cultural  Resources 

B.S.  Technical  Journalism,  Colorado  State  University;  M.A. 
Anthropology  (Archeology),  Colorado  State  University. 

Experience:  2  years  supervisory/district  archeologist, 
BLM,  Durango/Montrose,  Colorado;  5  years  district 
archeologist,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  8  years  assistant  professor  of  anthropology,  San 
Antonio  College,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  6  years  research 
consultant,  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San  Antonio; 
6  years  field  director,  Southern  Texas  Archeological  Society, 
San  Antonio. 

WILLIAM  YPSILANTIS,  Soils 

B.S.  Forest  Management,  Michigan  Technological  Univer- 
sity; M.S.  Forest  Soils,  University  of  Idaho. 

Experience:  7  years  soil  scientist,  BLM,  Montrose, 
Colorado;  3  years  soil  scientist,  BLM,  Winnemucca,  Nevada; 
2  years  municipal  forester,  Detroit  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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APPENDIX  A 


RECREATION  OPPORTUNITY  DESCRIPTIONS 


Table  A-l  is  a  chart  detailing  the  recreation  opportunity  descriptions  used  throughout  this  document.  The  source  of  this 
material  is  BLM  Manual  Section  8320. 
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Table  A-l 
RECREATION  OPPORTUNITY  DESCRIPTIONS 


TYPE  OF 
RECREATION 


EXPERIENCE 
OPPORTUNITY 


SETTING  OPPORTUNITY 


ACTIVITY  OPPORTUNITY 


PRIMITIVE 


Opportunity  for  isolation  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  man, 
to  feel  a  part  of  the  natural 
environment,  to  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  challenge  and  risk,  and 
to  use  outdoor  skills. 


Area  is  characterized  by  essen- 
tially unmodified  natural  envi- 
ronment of  fairly  large  size. 
Concentration  of  users  is  very 
low  and  evidence  of  other  users 
is  minimal.  The  area  is  managed 
to  be  essentially  free  from  evi- 
dence of  man-induced  restric- 
tions and  controls.  Only  facil- 
ities essential  for  resource 
protection  are  used.  No  facili- 
ties for  comfort  or  convenience 
of  the  user  are  provided.  Spac- 
ing of  groups  is  informal  and 
dispersed  to  minimize  contacts 
between  groups.  Motorized  use 
is  not  permitted  within  the 
area. 


SEMI-PRIMrnVE 
NON-MOTORIZED 


SEMI-PRIMinVE 
MOTORIZED 


Some  opportunity  for  isolation 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
man,  but  not  as  important  as 
for  primitive  opportunities. 
Opportunity  to  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  interaction  with  the 
natural  environment,  to  have 
moderate  challenge  and  risk, 
and  to  use  outdoor  skills. 


Area  is  characterized  by  a  pre- 
dominantly unmodified  natural 
environment  of  moderate  to  large 
size.  Concentration  of  users 
is  low,  but  there  is  often  evi- 
dence of  other  area  users.  On- 
site  controls  and  restrictions 
may  be  present,  but  are  subde. 
Facilities  are  provided  for  the 
protection  of  resource  values 
and  the  safety  of  users  only. 
Spacing  of  groups  may  be  formal- 
ized to  disperse  use  and  limit 
contacts  between  groups.  Motor- 
ized use  is  not  permitted  within 
the  area. 


Some  opportunity  for  isolation 
from  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
man,  but  not  as  important  as 
for  primitive  opportunities. 
Opportunity  to  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  interaction  with  the 
natural  environment,  to  have 
moderage  challenge  and  risk, 
and  to  use  outdoor  skills. 
Explicit  opportunity  to  use  mot- 
orized equipment  while  in  the 
area. 


Area  is  characterized  by  a  pre- 
dominantly unmodified  natural 
environment  of  moderate  to  large 
size.  Concentration  of  users  is 
low  but  there  is  often  evidence 
of  other  area  users.  On-site 
controls  and  restrictions  may 
be  present  but  are  subtle.  Fac- 
ilities are  provided  for  the 
protection  of  resource  values 
and  safety  of  users  only.  Spac- 
ing of  groups  may  be  formalized 
to  disperse  use  and  limit  con- 
tacts between  groups.  Motorized 
use  is  permitted  within  the  area. 


Camping 

Hiking 

Climbing 

Enjoying  scenery  or  natural  features 

Nature  study 

Photography 

Horseback  riding 

Spelunking 

Hunting  (big  game,  small  game,  upland 

game  birds,  waterfowl) 

Ski  touring  and  snowshoeing 

Swimming 

Diving  (skin  and  scuba) 

Fishing 

Canoeing 

Sailing 

River  running  (non-motorized  craft) 


Same  as  the  above  listing. 


All  activities  previously  listed, 
plus  the  following: 

ORV  use  (4- WD,  dune  buggy,  dirt  bike, 

snowmobile) 

Power  boating 
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Table  A-l  (continued) 


TYPE  OF 
RECREATION 


EXPERIENCE 
OPPORTUNITY 


ROADED  NATURAL 


About  equal  opportunities  for 
affiliation  with  other  user 
groups  and  for  isolation  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  man. 
Opportunity  to  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  interaction  with  the 
natural  environment.  Challenge 
and  risk  opportunities  are  not 
very  important  except  in  speci- 
fic challenging  activities. 
Practice  of  outdoor  skills  may 
be  important.  Opportunities 
for  both  motorized  and  non- 
motorized  recreation  are  pre- 
sent. 


SETTING  OPPORTUNITY 


ACTIVITY  OPPORTUNITY 


Area  is  characterized  by  a  gen- 
erally natural  environment  with 
moderate  evidence  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  man.  Resource 
modification  and  utilization 
practices  are  evident,  but  har- 
monize with  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Concentration  of  users 
is  low  to  moderate,  with  facil- 
ities sometimes  provided  for 
group  activity.  On-site  controls 
and  restrictions  offer  a  sense 
of  security.  Rustic  facilities 
are  provided  for  user  conven- 
ience as  well  as  for  safety  and 
resource  protection.  Convention- 
al motorized  use  is  provided  for 
in  construction  standards  and 
design  of  facilities. 


All  activities  previously  listed 
plus  the  following: 

Picnicking 

Rock  collecting 

Wood  gathering 

Auto  touring 

Downhill  skiing 

Snowplay 

Ice  skating 

Water  skiing  and  other  water  sports 

Hang  gliding 

Interpretive  use 

Rustic  resorts  and  organized  camps 


Source:  BLM  Manual  Section  8320. 

Notes: 

1    This  listing  of  activity  opportunities  is  provided  for  illustrative  purposes  only.  It  is  not  an  all-inclusive  list  of  recreation  activity  opportunities 

on  the  public  lands. 
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ECONOMIC  DATA 


The  tables  in  Appendix  B  present  data  derived  from  several  sources  and  models.  The  Economics  section  of  Chapter  Three 
incorporates  this  data. 


Table  B-l 
PERSONAL  INCOME  BY  MAJOR  SOURCES  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA  IN  1984 


COUNTY 

SECTOR 

Delta 

Gunnison 

Montrose 

Ouray 

TOTALS 

(thousands  of  1983  dollars l) 

Farming 

1,527 

1,547 

5,617 

299 

8,990 

Agricultural  Services  (etc.) 

1,051 

268 

845 

74 

2,238 

Minerals 

13,537 

16,489 

13,544 

D2 

43,570 

Construction 

5,937 

5,346 

7,617 

371 

19,271 

Manufacturing 

5,976 

2,669 

9,709 

95 

18,449 

Transportation;  Public  Utilities 

7,041 

3,498 

D 

D 

10,539 

Wholesale  Trade 

3,436 

1,124 

5,770 

L3 

10,330 

Retail  Trade 

10,889 

9,770 

15,816 

1,334 

37,809 

Fire 

3,685 

3,704 

5,598 

675 

13,662 

Services 

10,721 

11,216 

D 

999 

22,936 

Government 

21,314 

17,719 

27,414 

1,804 

68,251 

TOTALS 

85,114 

73,350 

91,930 

5,651 

256,045 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Notes: 


1  BEA  data  inflated  to  give  1983  values  by  deflators  taken  from  survey  of  current  business. 

2  D  =  Not  included  due  to  problems  of  disclosure;  totals  do  not  reflect  these  figures. 

3  L  =  Less  than  $50,000;  totals  do  not  reflect  these  figures. 
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Table  B-2 

FEDERAL  REVENUES  GENERATED 

FROM  THE  FOREST  RESOURCES  ON 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  PLANNING  AREA 


YEAR 

TIMBER 

FUELWOOD/ 
POSTS 

CHRISTMAS 
TREES 

WELDINGS/ 
TRANSPLANTS 

TOTALS 

1981 
1982 
1983 

1984 
1985 
1986 

$  1,320 
0 
859 

1,328 
1,098 
9,689 

$  4,919 
8,832 
9,228 

17,102 
14,899 
22,024 

$  1,201 
1,737 
2,019 

1,425 
3,738 
7,418 

$  270 

2,208 

713 

810 

1,671 

969 

$    7,710 
12,777 
12,819 

20,665 
21,406 
40,100 

TOTALS 

$  14,294 

$  77,004 

$  17,538 

$6,641 

$115,477 

Table  B-3 

ESTIMATED  FISHING  EXPENDITURES 
AND  RVDs  BY  COUNTY  IN  1981 


COUNTY 

RECREATION 

VISITOR 

DAYS 

EXPENDITURES 
(in  millions  of 
1983  dollars) 

Delta 
Gunnison 
Montrose 
Ouray 

27,268 

123,755 

10,488 

4,195 

5.5 

24.8 

2.1 

0.8 

TOTALS 

165,706 

33.2 

Sources:  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife, 
personal  communication,  1984. 

Colorado  Region  10  (McKeen,  1983). 
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Table  B-4 
HUNTING  RVDs  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  1982 


SPECIES 

RECREATION 

VISITOR 

DAYS 

EXPENDITURES 
(thousands  of 
1983  dollars) 

Bear  and  other  big  game 

Deer 

Elk 

Small  game 

12,388 
102,891 
116,251 
140,346 

47 

26,964 

8,995 

1,068 

TOTAL 

371,876 

37,074 

Source:  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife. 


Table  B-5 

TOURISM    EXPENDITURES    AND    RELATED 
EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONS  IN 

EXPENDITURES 

TOURISM- 

(thousands  of 

RELATED 

COUNTY 

1983  dollars) 

EMPLOYMENT 

Delta 

9,580 

261 

Gunnison 

36,980 

1,034 

Montrose 

17,356 

505 

Ouray 

8,367 

237 

TOTAL 


72,283 


2,037 


Source:  Business  Research  Division,  1980. 
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LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  PROGRAM 

Table  C-l  details  the  livestock  grazing  program  for  each  of  the  three  WSAs  within  the  planning  area. 

Table  C-l 
GRAZING  ALLOTMENTS  IN  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREAS 


WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA 
Grazing  Allotment 

ACREAGE  BY 
ALLOTMENT 

AUMs  BY 
ALLOTMENT 

CAMEL  BACK  WSA 

Allotment  4010 
Allotment  4012 

7,695 
2,707 

514 
166 

Total  acreage: 
Allotted  acreage: 
Unallotted  acreage: 

10,402 

10,402 

0 

680 
0 

ADOBE  BADLANDS  WSA 

Allotment  4017 
Allotment  4019 
Allotment  4022 

4,649 
3,600 
2,176 

513 

285 

80 

Total  acreage: 
Allotted  acreage: 
Unallotted  acreage: 

10,425 

10,425 

0 

878 
0 

GUNNISON  GORGE  WSA 

Allotment  5008 
Allotment  5017 
Allotment  5020 
Allotment  5022 

4,739 

7,570 

2,200 

410 

300 

228 

115 

19 

Total  acreage: 
Allotted  acreage: 
Unallotted  acreage: 

21,038 

14,919 

6,119 

662 
0 

Source:  BLM  Data,  1985. 

Note:  Acreage  and  AUM  figures  are  approximations  of  those  within  WSA  boundaries.  See  Uncompahgre 
Basin  RMP  for  more  detailed  information. 
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VISUAL  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Visual  Resource 
Management  (VRM)  System  provides  a  method  for 
analyzing  and  managing  visual  resources  on  public  lands. 

The  basis  of  the  VRM  System  is  an  inventory  of  visual 
resources.  The  components  of  the  inventory  are  determi- 
nations of  scenic  quality,  numbers  of  viewers,  public  attitudes 
regarding  maintenance  or  modification  of  the  scenery,  the 
distance  from  which  areas  are  viewed,  and  the  existence 
of  special  considerations  such  as  natural  area  or  wilderness 
designations.  All  of  these  components  are  incorporated  into 
a  formula  used  to  determine  VRM  classification  ratings 
ranging  from  highly  valued  visual  resource  lands  (VRM 
Class  I  and  VRM  Class  II)  to  the  least  valued  lands  (VRM 
Class  IV).  A  special  fifth  class  (VRM  Class  V)  is  used  to 
identify  lands  where  rehabilitation  is  needed  to  improve 
visual  qualities. 


The  management  objectives  for  each  VRM  class  are: 

Class  I:    To  design  projects  with  no  to  a  low  visual 

contrast; 

Class  II:    To  design  projects  with  a  low  visual  contrast; 

Class  III:    To  allow  projects  with  a  moderate  visual 

contrast; 

Class  IV:    To  allow  projects  with  a  high  visual  contrast; 

and 

Class  V:    To  rehabilitate  damaged  visual  qualities. 

A  low  visually-contrasting  project  would  be  visible  but 
should  not  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer.  A  high 
visually-contrasting  project  would  dominate  the  landscape 
and  be  a  major  focus  of  a  casual  observer. 

The  VRM  system  is  utilized  to  determine  appropriate 
visual  design  measures  for  proposed  land  uses.  The  degree 
of  visual  contrast  between  proposed  projects  and  alternatives 
and  the  surrounding  landscape  are  often  compared  as  part 
of  an  overall  environmental  analysis  of  project  proposals. 
Measures  designed  to  reduce  visual  contrast  or  meet  VRM 
class  objectives  are  often  incorporated  into  the  design  and 
construction  methods  of  authorized  land  uses  as  a  result 
of  this  analysis. 
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ACRONYMS,  GLOSSARY,  REFERENCES 

GLOSSARY 


AUM:    Animal  Unit  Month 

BLM:    Bureau  of  Land  Management 

BOM:    Bureau  of  Mines 

BOR:    Bureau  of  Reclamation 

CEQ:    Council  on  Environmental  Quality 

CFR:    Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

cfs:    cubic  feet  per  second 

CUEA:    Colorado  Ute  Electric  Association 

DOE:    Department  of  Energy 

DOW:    Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife 

EIS:    Environmental  Impact  Statement 

FERC:    Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

FLPMA:    Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 

FMP:    Forest  Management  Plan 

GEM:    Geology,  Energy,  and  Minerals 

HMP:    Habitat  Management  Plan 

IBLA:    Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals 

IMP:    Interim  Management  Policy 

KGS:    Known  Geologic  Structure 

NEPA:    National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

NPS:    National  Park  Service 

NRHP:    National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

NWPS:    National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 

ORV:    Off-Road  Vehicle 

PLO:    Public  Land  Order 

PSD:    Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration 

RAMP:    Recreation  Area  Management  Plan 

RMP:    Resource  Management  Plan 

ROD:    Record  of  Decision 

RVD:    Recreation  Visitor  Day 

SRMA:    Special  Recreation  Management  Area 

T&E:    Threatened  and  Endangered 

TDS:    Total  Dissolved  Solids 

UBRA:    Uncompahgre  Basin  Resource  Area 

USDA:    U.S.Department  of  Agriculture 

USDI:    U.S.Department  of  the  Interior 

USFS:    U.S.  Forest  Service 

USFWS:    U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

USGS:     U.S.  Geological  Survey 

VRM:    Visual  Resource  Management 

WSA:    Wilderness  Study  Area 


AIR  QUALITY  CLASSES.  Classifications  established  under  the 
Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  portion  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  which  limits  the  amount  of  air  pollution  considered  significant 
within  an  area.  Class  I  applies  to  areas  where  almost  any  change 
in  air  quality  would  be  significant;  Class  II  applies  to  areas  where 
the  deterioration  normally  accompanying  moderate  well-controlled 
growth  would  be  considered  insignificant;  and  Class  III  applies  to 
areas  where  industrial  deterioration  would  generally  be  considered 
insignificant. 

ALLOTMENT.  An  area  of  land  where  one  or  more  operators  graze 
their  livestock.  It  generally  consists  of  public  lands  but  may  include 
parcels  of  private  or  state-owned  lands.  The  number  of  livestock 
and  period  of  use  are  stipulated  for  each  allotment. 

ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH.  The  amount  of  forage  necessary  to  sustain 
one  cow  or  its  equivalent  for  a  period  of  one  month. 

BIG  GAME.  Larger  species  of  wildlife  that  are  hunted,  such  as  elk,  deer, 
bighorn  sheep,  and  pronghorn  antelope. 

CANDIDATE  SPECIES.  Any  species  not  yet  officially  listed  but  which 
are  undergoing  a  status  review  or  are  proposed  for  listing  according 
to  Federal  Register  notices  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND.  Forest  land  bearing  or  capable  of 
bearing  timber  of  commercial  character  and  economically  available 
now  or  prospectively  for  commercial  use. 

COMMERCIAL  WOODLAND.  A  pinyon-juniper  stand  that  must  (1) 
have  volumes  of  timber,  preferably  pinyon,  adequate  for  economic 
harvest,  (2)  be  located  on  slopes  less  than  25  to  30  percent,  and 
(3)  be  in  close  proximity  to  existing  roads. 

CRUCIAL  WILDLIFE  RANGE.  Parts  of  the  habitat  necessary  to  sustain 
a  wildlife  population  at  critical  periods  of  its  life  cycle.  This  is  often 
a  limiting  factor  on  the  population,  such  as  breeding  habitat,  winter 
habitat,  etc. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES.  Those  fragile  and  non-renewable  remains 
of  human  activity,  occupation,  or  endeavor  reflected  in  districts, 
sites,  structures,  buildings,  objects,  artifacts,  ruins,  works  of  art, 
architecture,  and  natural  features  that  were  of  importance  in  human 
events. 

CUMULATIVE  IMPACTS.  The  collective  and  aggregate  impacts  of  all 
actions  affecting  a  particular  resource. 

DIVERSITY.  The  relative  abundance  of  wildlife  species,  plant  species, 
communities,  habitats,  or  habitat  features  per  unit  of  area. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES.  Any  species  which  is  in  danger  of  extinction 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  (EIS).  A  formal  public 
document  prepared  to  analyze  the  impacts  on  the  environment  of 
a  proposed  project  or  action  and  released  for  comment  and  review. 
An  EIS  must  meet  the  requirements  of  NEPA,  CEQ  guidelines, 
and  directives  of  the  agency  responsible  for  the  proposed  project 
or  action. 

EXISTING  ROADS  AND  TRAILS.  Roads  and  trails  identified  through 
a  road  inventory  process. 

EYRIE.  A  cliff  nest  of  a  raptor. 

FEDERAL  LAND  POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1976 
(FLPMA).  Public  Law  94-579  signed  by  the  President  on  October 
21,  1976.  Establishes  public  land  policy  for  management  of  lands 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  FLPMA  specifies 
several  key  directions  for  the  Bureau,  notably  (1)  management  be 
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on  the  basis  of  multiple-use  and  sustained  yield,  (2)  land  use  plans 
be  prepared  to  guide  management  actions,  (3)  public  lands  be 
managed  for  the  protection,  development,  and  enhancement  of 
resources,  (4)  public  lands  be  retained  in  federal  ownership,  and 
(5)  public  participation  be  utilized  in  reaching  management  decisions. 

GEOLOGY,  ENERGY,  AND  MINERALS  (GEM).  A  BLM-initiated 
program  intended  to  provide  minerals  information  to  be  utilized 
in  the  wilderness  study  process. 

HABITAT.  A  specific  set  of  physical  conditions  that  surround  a  single 
species,  a  group  of  species,  or  a  large  community.  In  wildlife 
management,  the  major  components  of  habitat  are  considered  to 
be  food,  water,  cover,  and  living  space. 

IMPACT.  The  effect,  influence,  alteration,  or  imprint  caused  by  an  action. 

INTERIM  MANAGEMENT  POLICY  (IMP).  The  Department  of 
Interior  policy  that  mandates  the  BLM  to  manage  lands  under 
wilderness  review  so  as  not  to  impair  wilderness  values  and  to  protect 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  the  wilderness  designation  decision. 

KNOWN  GEOLOGIC  STRUCTURES  (KGS).  A  trap  in  which  an 
accumulation  of  oil  and  gas  has  been  discovered  by  drilling  and 
which  is  determined  to  be  productive.  Its  limits  include  all  acreage 
that  is  presumptively  productive  (43  CFR  3100.0-5(a)). 

LEASEABLE  MINERALS.  Those  minerals  or  materials  designated  as 
leaseable  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  They  include  coal, 
phosphate,  asphalt,  sulphur,  potassium  and  sodium  minerals,  and 
oil  and  gas.  Geothermal  resources  are  also  leaseable  under  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

LITHIC  SITE.  An  archaeological  site  containing  debris  left  from  the 
manufacture,  use,  or  maintenance  of  flaked  stone  tools. 

LOCATABLE  MINERALS.  Minerals  or  materials  subject  to  claim  and 
development  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended.  Generally 
includes  metallic  minerals  such  as  gold  and  silver,  and  other  materials 
not  subject  to  lease  or  sale  (some  bentonites,  limestone,  talc,  some 
zeolites,  etc.).  Whether  or  not  a  particular  mineral  deposit  is  beatable 
depends  on  such  factors  as  quality,  quantity,  mineability,  demand, 
and  marketability. 

LOCATION.  Perfecting  the  right  to  a  mining  claim  by  discovery  of  a 
valuable  mineral,  monumenting  the  corners,  completing  discovery 
work,  posting  a  notice  of  location,  and  recording  the  claim. 

MINERAL  ENTRY.  Claiming  public  lands  (administered  by  the  BLM) 
under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  minerals. 
May  also  refer  to  mineral  exploration  and  development  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  the  Material  Sale  Act  of  1947. 

MINERAL  ESTATE  (MINERAL  RIGHTS).  The  ownership  of  minerals, 
including  rights  necessary  for  access,  exploration,  development, 
mining,  ore  dressing,  and  transportation  operations. 

MINERAL  MATERIALS.  Common  varieties  of  sand,  building  stone, 

gravel,  clay,  moss  rock,  etc.,  obtainable  under  the  Minerals  Act  of 

1947,  as  amended. 
MINING  LAW  OF  1872.  Provides  for  claiming  and  gaining  title  to 

locatable  minerals  on  public  lands.  Also  referred  to  as  the  "General 

Mining  Laws"  or  "Mining  Laws." 

MONOCLINE.  A  geologic  structure  in  which  the  strata  are  all  inclined 
in  the  same  direction  at  a  uniform  angle  of  dip. 

MULTIPLE-USE.  Management  of  the  various  surface  and  subsurface 
resources  so  that  they  are  jointly  utilized  in  the  manner  that  will 
best  meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  public,  without 
permanent  impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the  land  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  OF  1969  (NEPA). 
Public  Law  91-190.  Establishes  environmental  policy  for  the  nation. 
Among  other  items,  NEPA  requires  federal  agencies  to  consider 
environmental  values  in  decision-making  processes. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES  (NATIONAL 
REGISTER,  NRHP).  A  listing  of  architectural,  historical, 
archaeological,  and  cultural  sites  of  local,  state,  or  national 
significance,  established  by  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
and  maintained  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

NATURALNESS.  Refers  to  an  area  that  "generally  appears  to  have  been 
affected  primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's 
work  substantially  unnoticeable"  (Sec  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
of  1964). 

NO  SURFACE  DISTURBANCE.  Defined  on  a  case-by-case  basis  when 
the  activity  plan  for  an  area  is  developed.  In  general,  an  activity 
would  be  allowed  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  management 
objectives  of  the  area. 

NO  SURFACE  OCCUPANCY  (NSO).  A  fluid  mineral  leasing  stipulation 
that  prohibits  occupancy  or  disturbance  on  all  or  part  of  the  lease 
surface  in  order  to  protect  special  values  or  uses.  Lessees  may  exploit 
the  oil  and  gas  or  geothermal  resources  under  leases  restricted  by 
this  stipulation  through  use  of  directional  drilling  from  sites  outside 
the  no  surface  occupancy  area. 

OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  (ORV).  Any  motorized  vehicle  capable  of  or 
designed  for  travel  on  or  immediately  over  land,  water,  or  other 
natural  terrain. 

OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE  DESIGNATIONS. 

OPEN.  Designated  areas  and  trails  where  off-road  vehicles  may  be 
operated  (subject  to  operating  regulations  and  vehicle  standards  set 
forth  in  BLM  Manuals  8341  and  8343). 

LIMITED.  Designated  areas  and  trails  where  the  use  of  off-road  vehicles 
is  subject  to  restrictions  such  as  limiting  the  number  or  types  of 
vehicles  allowed,  dates  and  times  of  use  (seasonal  restrictions),  limiting 
use  to  existing  roads  and  trails,  or  limiting  use  to  designated  roads 
and  trails.  Under  the  designated  roads  and  trails  designation,  use 
would  be  allowed  only  on  roads  and  trails  that  are  signed  for  use. 
Combinations  of  restrictions,  such  as  limiting  use  to  certain  types 
of  vehicles  during  certain  times  of  the  year,  are  possible. 

CLOSED.  Designated  areas  and  trails  where  the  use  of  off-road  vehicles 
is  permanently  or  temporarily  prohibited.  Emergency  use  of  vehicles 
is  allowed. 
PLANNING  AREA.  The  geographical  area  for  which  land  use  and  resource 
management  plans  are  developed  and  maintained. 

PRIMITIVE  AND  UNCONFINED  RECREATION.  Non-motorized 
and  undeveloped  types  of  outdoor  recreation. 

PUBLIC  LAND.  Any  land  and  interest  in  land  (outside  of  Alaska)  owned 
by  the  United  States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM). 

RAPTOR.  Bird  of  prey  with  sharp  talons  and  strongly  curved  beaks, 
e.g.  hawks,  owls,  vultures,  eagles. 

RECREATION  VISITOR  DAY  (RVD).  Aggregation  of  12  visitor  hours, 
where  a  visitor  hour  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  persons  on 
lands  and  water  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes  for  continuous, 
intermittent,  or  simultaneous  periods  aggregating  60  minutes  (one 
person  for  one  hour). 

RESOURCE  AREA.  A  geographic  portion  of  a  BLM  District  that  is 
the  smallest  administrative  subdivision  in  the  BLM. 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (RMP).  A  land  use  plan  that 
establishes  land  use  allocations,  multiple-use  guidelines,  and 
management  objectives  for  a  given  planning  area.  The  RMP  planning 
system  has  been  used  by  the  BLM  since  about  1980. 

RIPARIAN.  Situated  on  or  pertaining  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  stream, 
or  other  body  of  water.  Normally  describes  plants  of  all  types  that 
grow  rooted  in  the  water  table  or  subirrigation  zone  of  streams, 
ponds,  and  springs. 
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ROADLESS.  Refers  to  the  absence  of  roads  that  have  been  constructed 
and  maintained  by  mechanical  means  to  ensure  regular  and 
continuous  use. 

ROADS.  Vehicle  routes  which  have  been  improved  and  maintained  by 
mechanical  means  to  ensure  relatively  regular  and  continuous  use. 
(A  way  maintained  strictly  by  the  passage  of  vehicles  does  not 
constitute  a  road). 

SALINITY.  Refers  to  the  solids  such  as  sodium  chloride  (table  salt)  and 
alkali  metals  that  are  dissolved  in  water. 

SCOPING  PROCESS.  An  early  and  open  public  participation  process 
for  determining  the  scope  of  issues  related  to  a  proposed  action. 

SOLITUDE.  The  state  of  being  alone  or  remote  from  habitations;  isolation. 
A  lonely  or  secluded  place.  Factors  contributing  to  opportunities 
for  solitude  may  include  size,  natural  screening,  topographic  relief, 
vistas,  physiographic  variety,  and  the  ability  of  the  user  to  find  a 
secluded  spot. 

SPECIAL  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT  AREA  (SRMA).  An  area 
that  possesses  outstanding  recreation  resources  or  where  recreation 
use  causes  significant  user  conflicts,  visitor  safety  problems,  or  resource 
damage. 

SUITABILITY.  As  used  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and  in  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  refers  to  a  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  certain 
federal  lands  satisfy  the  definition  of  wilderness  in  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  have  been  found  appropriate  for  designation  as  wilderness 
on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  existing  and  potential  uses  of 
the  land. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  VALUES.  Resources  associated  with  wilderness 
which  contribute  to  the  quality  of  wilderness  areas. 

SUSTAINED  YIELD.  Achieving  and  maintaining  a  permanently  high 
level,  annual,  or  regular  period  production  of  the  various  renewable 
land  resources  without  impairing  the  productivity  of  the  land  and 
its  environmental  values. 

THREATENED  SPECIES.  Any  species  or  significant  population  of  that 
species  likely  to  become  endangered  within  the  foreseeable  future 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  portion  of  its  range.  Usually  includes 
only  those  species  that  have  been  recognized  and  listed  as  threatened 
by  federal  and/or  state  governments,  but  may  include  species 
categorized  as  rare,  very  rare,  or  depleted. 

VALID  EXISTING  RIGHTS.  Legal  interests  that  attach  to  a  land  or 
mineral  estate  that  cannot  be  divested  from  the  estate  until  that 
interest  expires  or  is  relinquished. 

VISUAL  RESOURCES.  The  visible  physical  features  on  a  landscape, 
(topography,  water,  vegetation,  animals,  structures,  and  other 
features)  that  comprise  the  scenery  of  the  area. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  (VRM).  The  inventory  and 
planning  actions  taken  to  identify  visual  resource  values  and  to 
establish  objectives  for  managing  those  values,  and  the  management 
actions  taken  to  achieve  the  visual  resource  management  objectives. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CLASSES.  VRM  classes 
identify  the  degree  of  acceptable  visual  change  within  a  characteristic 
landscape.  A  classification  is  assigned  to  public  lands  based  on  the 
guidelines  established  for  scenic  quality,  visual  sensitivity,  and 
visibility. 

VRM  CLASS  I.  This  classification  preserves  the  existing  characteristic 
landscape  and  allows  for  natural  ecological  changes  only.  Includes 
Congressionally  authorized  areas  (wilderness)  and  areas  approved 
through  the  RMP  where  landscape  modification  activities  should 
be  restricted. 

VRM  CLASS  II.  This  classification  retains  the  existing  characteristic 
landscape.  The  level  of  change  in  any  of  the  basic  landscape  elements 
due  to  management  activities  should  be  low  and  not  evident. 


VRM  CLASS  HI.  This  classification  partially  retains  the  existing 
characteristic  landscape.  The  level  of  change  in  any  of  the  basic 
landscape  elements  due  to  management  activities  may  be  moderate 
and  evident. 

VRM  CLASS  IV.  This  classification  provides  for  major  modifications 
of  the  characteristic  landscape.  The  level  of  change  in  the  basic 
landscape  elements  due  to  management  activities  can  be  high.  Such 
activities  may  dominate  the  landscape  and  be  the  major  focus  of 
viewer  attention. 

VRM  CLASS  V.  This  classification  applies  to  areas  where  the 
characteristic  landscape  has  been  so  disturbed  that  rehabilitation  is 
needed.  Generally  considered  an  interim  short-term  classification  until 
rehabilitation  or  enhancement  is  completed. 

WAY.  A  vehicle  route  established  and  maintained  solely  by  the  passage 
of  motor  vehicles.  A  way  is  not  a  road. 

WILDERNESS.  An  area  formally  designated  by  Congress  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

WILDERNESS  CHARACTERISTICS.  Identified  by  Congress  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964;  namely,  size,  naturalness,  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of 
recreation,  and  supplemental  values  such  as  geological,  archaeolog- 
ical, historical,  ecological,  scenic,  or  other  features. 

WILDERNESS  INVENTORY.  An  evaluation  of  the  public  land  in  the 
form  of  a  written  description  and  a  map  showing  those  lands  that 
meet  the  wilderness  criteria  as  established  under  Section  603(a)  of 
FLPMA  and  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  lands  meeting 
the  criteria  will  be  referred  to  as  WSAs. 

WILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT  POLICY.  Policy  document  prescrib- 
ing the  general  objectives,  policies,  and  specific  activity  guidance 
applicable  to  all  designated  BLM  wilderness  areas.  Specific 
management  objectives,  requirements,  and  decisions  implementing 
administrative  practices  and  visitor  activities  in  individual  wilderness 
areas  are  developed  and  described  in  the  wilderness  management 
plan  for  each  unit. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA  (WSA).  An  area  determined  to  have 
wilderness  characteristics.  Wilderness  study  areas  will  be  subject  to 
interdisciplinary  analysis  and  public  comment  to  determine  wilderness 
suitability.  Suitable  areas  will  be  recommended  to  the  President  and 
Congress  for  designation  as  wilderness. 

WITHDRAWAL.  An  action  which  restricts  the  use  of  public  land  and 
segregates  the  land  from  the  operation  of  some  or  all  of  the  public 
land  and  mineral  laws.  Withdrawals  are  also  used  to  transfer 
jurisdiction  of  management  of  public  lands  to  other  federal  agencies. 
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